THE SECOND 


EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS 


INTRODUCTION. 


For a general view of Thessalonica ; of the establishment of the church 
there; of the character of the church, and of the design for which the 
ee addressed these letters to it, see the Introduction to the First 

pistle. 

This epistle appears to have been written soon after the first, and from 
the same place—Corinth. See Intro. to the First Epistle, § 3. The proof 
of this indeed is not certain, for there are no marks of time or place in the 
epistle by which these points can be determined. The probability rests upon 
these grounds : (1.) That the same persons—Paul, Silas, and Timothy—are 
associated in both epistles, and are mentioned as being together at the time 
when they were written (1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1); but as there is 
reason to believe that they did not continue long together, it is to be pre- 
sumed that one epistle was written soon after the other. (2.) Paul refers 
to an error which had grown up, apparently in consequence of a misunder- 
standing of his first epistle (chap. ii. 1, 2); an error which he regarded as of 
great magnitude, and which was producing very unhappy results (chap. iii. 11, 
12), and it was natural that he should hasten to correct that error as soon 
as possible. (3.) There is some probability, as Benson has remarked, that 
the epistle was written before the troubles came upon him at Corinth under 
the administration of Gallio (Acts xviii. 12—16), and yet that he saw that 
the storm was approaching, and hints at itin chap. ii. 2, ‘“‘ And that we may be 
delivered from unreasonable and wicked men.” If so, this epistle was 
written but a few months at farthest after the first. We may regard the 
evidence, therefore, as sufficiently clear, that this epistle was written at 
ee some time during the latter part of A. D. 53, or the beginning of 
A. D. 64. 

There is little doubt as to the design for which it was written. Either 
by a false interpretation of his former epistle, or by an epistle forged in his 
name and sent to them, the opinion had become prevalent in the church at 
Thessalonica that the Saviour was about to appear, and that the end of the 
world was at hand; see chap. ii. 2, comp. Hug’s Intro, § 94, and Stuart's 
Notes on the same, pp. 741, seq. To correct this impression was the leading 
design of this epistle, Some had become alarmed, and were suffering from 
unnecessary apprehension (chap. ii. 2); and some, under the natural belief 
that labour then was useless, and that property was of no value, had given 
up all attention to their worldly concerns (chap. iii. 10,11); and it was ofthe 
utmost importance that the error should be corrected. This was done in 
this second epistle, and in doing it, Paul, as was usual, intermingled several 
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other topics of importance, adapted to the condition of those to whom he 
wrote. 

This epistle, though short, has great permanent value, and is indispensable 
to a proper understanding of the great doctrine of the Second Advent of the 
Redeemer. It was written, indeed, to correct an error in a single church, 
and at a particular time, but history has shown there is a tendency to that 
same error in all ages, and that there was need of some permanent inspired 
statement to check it. It was inferred from the First Epistle of Paul to 
the Thessalonians, that he meant to teach that the day of judgment was not 
far off. Had not this second epistle been written to correct that false in- 
terpretation, and to show what waz his belief, it would have been charged on 
him that he was mistaken, and then the inference would have been naturally 
made that all the prophecies respecting that event were false. The distance 
between this and absolute infidelity, it is easy to see, is very small. Paul, 
by his prompt explanation, arrested that danger, and showed that he in- 
tended to teach no such doctrine as had been drawn from his first letter to 
them. This epistle, therefore, is of importance to show (1.) that the apostle 
did not believe, or mean to teach, that the end of the world was near. 
There are many expressions, indeed, which like those in First Thessalonians, 
would seem to imply that the apostle held that belief, but the explanation of 
an inspired apostle of his own sentiments at the time, setiled that matter. No 
one has now a right to charge that belief on him, or on others who then used 
the same language. No one can pretend that they held the opinion that the 
end of the world was near. There is no stronger language on that subject 
in any of their writings than occurs in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and Paul in the second epistle expressly says that he held no such opinion, 
and meant to teach no such thing. (2.) This epistle isa standing rebuke 
of the kind of interpretation which attempts to determine the time when the 
Saviour will come, and of all those theories which represent “the day of 
Christ as at hand.”” The declarations in the Scriptures are positive and 
abundant that the time of his appearing is not made known to mortals 
(Notes on Acts i. 7), and it is not possible now to make out a stronger argu- 
ment to prove that that time is near, than could have been made out from 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians; and yet Paul deemed it necessary 
to write them a second letter, expressly to show them that the interpretation 
which they put on his language was unauthorized. The truth is, that it was 
not the design of God to make known to men the exact time when the Lord 
Jesus will return to judgment; and all attempts since the time of Paul to 
settle that have failed, and all will doubtless continue to fail, as they always 
have done. 
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CHAPTER I. 
pect and Silvanus, and Ti- 
motheus, unto ¢ the church of 
the Thessalonians in God our Fa- 
ther and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

2 Grace © unto you, and peace, 
from God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

8 We are bound to thank God 
always for you, brethren, as it is 


al Th.1.1,&e. B1 Co.1.3. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 
This chapter comprises the follow- 
ing points :— 
(1.) The salutation ; 


ane 


ver. 1, 2. 


THESSALONIANS 


meet, because that your faith grow- 
eth exceedingly, and the charity 
of every one of you all toward each 
other aboundeth : 

4 So that we ourselves glory ¢ 
in you in the churches of God, 
for your patience and faith in all 

our persecutions and tribulations 
that ye endure ; 4 
5 Wh’'ch is ¢a manifest token 


¢ 2 Co.9.2, 1 Th.2.19,20. 
@ Ja.5.11. é Ph.1.28. 


was written. He had doubtless re- 
ceived intelligence of the error which 
prevailed among them respecting his 
views of the coming ofthe Lord Jesus, 
and of the progress which the truth 


(2.) An expression of thanks for |was making, at the same time. {[ And 


the progress which 
had made in piety, 
the manner in which they had been 


enabled to bear their trials; ver. 3,4.[in the churches of God. 


the Thessalonians {the charity of every one of you all to- 
and especially for |ward each other. Your mutual love. 


4. So that we ourselves glory in you 
That is, 


(3.) An assurance that the manner | W° mention your example to other 
in which they had been enabled to|churches, and glory in it, as an evi- 
bear their trials was an evidence that |dence of what the gospel is fitted to 


they were true Christians; ver. 5. 


(4.) A declaration that 


do; see Notes on 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20 ; 


those who |comp. Notes on 2 Cor. ix.2. For 
had persecuted them, and all others| your patience. 
who were wicked, would be punished, durance of trials. 


Your patient en- 
q And faith.. Fi- 


when the Lord Jesus should come,| delity, or constancy. You ave shown 
and that when this should occur the| unwavering confidence in God in your 


righteous would appear in glory and 
honour; ver. 6—10. 


afflictions. { In all your persecutions 
and tribulations that ye endure; see 


(5.) The expression of an earnest Notes on 1 Thess. ii. 14; iv. 18. It 


desire that they might be prepared 
for the solemn scenes of that day ; 
ver. 11, 12. 


‘ would seem from this that the perse- 
| cutions and trials to which the apostle 
referred in his first epistle were still 


1,2. Paul, and Silvanus, and Ti-| continued. 


motheus; see Notes on 1 Thess. i. 1. 


5. Which is a manifest token of the 


3. We are bound to thank God al-| righteous judgment of God. The word 


ways for you ; 
2. J As it is meet. As it is fit or 
proper. J Because that your faith 
groweth exceedingly. It would seem 
probable from this that Paul had 
heard from them since his first epistle 


Notes on 1 Thess. i,| “which” is supplied by our translators, 


' and there may be some doubt to what 
the apostle has reference as being “a 
manifest token of the righteous judg- 

-ment of God.” The general sense 
seems to be, that the fact that they 
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that ye may be counted worthy of 
the kingdom of God, for which ye 
also suffer : 4 


were thus persecuted was an evidence 
that there would be a future judg- 
ment, when the righteous who were 
persecuted would be rewarded, and 
the wicked who persecuted them would 
be punished. The manner in which 
they bore their trials was an indica- 
tion also of what the result would be 
in regard to them. Their patience 
and faith under persecutions were con- 
stantly showing that they would “ be 
counted worthy of the kingdom of 
God, for which they were called to 
suffer.” It is evident that a relative 
must be supplied here, as our trans- 
lators have done, but there has been 
a difference of view as to what it re- 
fers. Some suppose that it is to 
“patience,” others to “persecutions and 
tribulations,’ and others to the whole 
sentence preceding. The latter is 
probably the true construction, and 
the sense is, that the endurance of 
affliction in a proper manner by the 
righteous is a proof that there will be 
a righteous judgment of God in the 
last day. (1.) It is evidence that there 
will be a future judgment—since the 
righteous here suffer so much, and the 
wicked triumph. (2.) These things 
are now permitted in order that the 
character may be developed, and that 
the reason of the sentence in the last 
day may be seen. (3.) The manner 
in which these afflictions are borne is 
an evidence—an indication (ivduypa) 
of what the results of the judgment will 
be. The word rendered ‘ manifest 
token”? (év3srya), occursnowhere else 
in the New Testament. It means an 
indication, token, proof—anything 
that shows or points out how a thing 
ts, or is to be (from ivdsixvups, to show, 
to point out). The meaning here is, 
therefore, that the course of events 
veferred to—the persecutions which 
they endured, andthe manner in which 
they were borne—furnished a proof 
that there would be a righteous judg- 
ment, and also afforded an indication 
of what the result of that judgment 
would be. We may, in general, learn 


II, THESSALONIANS, 
of the righteous judgment of God, | 


[A. D. 58, 


6 Seeing ® ¢t zs a righteous thing 
with God to recompense tribula- 
tion to them that trouble you; 


@ Th.2.14; He,10,32,u3¢ b Re.6.10. 


‘what will be the issues of the judg 


ment in the case of an individual from 
the manner in which he bears trials. 
{ Of the righteous judgment of God. 
That there will be a just judgment 
hereafter. The crimes of the wicked 
who go unpunished on the earth, and 
the sufferings of the good who are un- 
avenged, are a demonstration that 
there will be a judgment, when all 
these inequalities will be adjusted. 
{ That ye may be counted worthy. 
As the result of your affliction, that 
you may be /itted for the kingdom of 
God. This does not mean that 
Christians will merit heaven by their 
sufferings, but that they may show that 
they a such a character that there 
is a fitness or propriety that the 

should be admitted there. They say 
evince by their patience and resigna- 
tion, by their deadness to the world 
and their holy lives, that they are not 
disqualified to enter into that king- 
dom where the redeemed are to 
dwell. No true Christian will ever 
feel that he is worthy on his own ac- 
count, or that he has any claim to 
eternal life, yet he may have evidence 
that he has the characteristics tc 
which God has promised salvation, 
and is fitted to dwell in heaven. { Of 
the kingdom of God. In heaven, 
see Notes on Matt. iii. 2. For 
which ye also sifer. The sufferings 
which you now endure are because 
you are professed heirs of the king- 
dom ; that is, you are persecuted be- 
cause you are Christians; see 1 Thess, 
ii. 14, 

6. Seeing it is a righteous thing 
with God to recompense tribulation to 
them that trouble you. The sense is, 
“ There will be a future judgment, be- 
cause if is proper that God should 
punish those who now persecute you. 
It is not right that they should go un- 
punished, and triumph forever. It is 
not an arbitrary thing, a thing which 
is indifferent, a thing which may or 
may not be done; it is a just and 
proper thing that the wicked should 


A. D. 53.) 


rest @ with us; when the Lord 
@ Re.)4.13. & 1 Th.4.16 ; Jude 14. 


be punished.” The doctrine is, that | 


the future punishment of the wicked 
is just and proper; and that, being 
just and proper, it will be inflicted. 
Many suppose that there would be no 
justice in the eternal punishment of 
the wicked ; that the threatening of 
that punishment is wholly arbitrary; 
that it might easily be dispensed with, 


and that because it is unjust it will not, 


be inflicted, and need not be dreaded. 
But that it is just and proper, a very 
slight degree of reflection must show. 


For (1.) it is inconceivable that God | 


should threaten such punishment un- 
less it were just. How can it be re- 
conciled with his perfections that he 
can hold up before mankind the as- 
surance that any of them will be pun- 
ished for ever, unless it be right that 
it should be so? Can we believe 
that he deliberately threatens what is 
wrong, or that, in the face of the uni- 
verse, he publicly declares his inten- 
tion to do what is wrong? (2.) Men 
themselves believe that it is just that 
the wicked should be punished. They 
are constantly making laws, and affix- 
ing penalties to them, and executing 
them, under the belief that it is right. 
Can they regard it as wrong in God 
to do the same thing? Can that be 
wrong in him which is right in them- 
selves? (3.) If it is right to punish 
wickedness here, it is not wrong to 
punish it in the future world. There 
is nothing in the two places which can 
change the nature of what is done. If 
it is right for God to visit the sinner 
here with the tokens of his displeasure, 
there is nothing which can make it 
wrong to visit him in like manner in 
the future world. Why should that 
be wrong in another world which is 
right and proper in this? (4.) It will 
be a righteous thing for God to punish 
the wicked in a future state, for they 
are not always punished here as they 
deserve. No one can seriously main- 
tain that there is an equal distribution 
of rewards and punishments on the 
earth. Many a man goes to the grave 
having received no adequate punish- 
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% And to you who are troubled, ' 


71 


Jesus > shall be revealed from hea- 
ven with ! his mighty angels. 
tage Se 1 the angels of his power. 


ment for his crimes. Many a mur- 
derer, pirate, robber, traitor, and 
plunderer of nations under the name 
of a conqueror, thus dies. No one 
can doubt that it would be a “ just ”’ 
thing to punish them here if they 
could be arrested. Why should it be 
any the less “just” to punish them 
when they enter another world? In 
like manner, many a man lives a life 
of profligacy ; or is an open scoffer : 
or aims to cast off the government of 
God; or is a seducer of innocence; 
and yet lives in the midst of wealth, 
and goes down in calmness and peace 
to the grave; Ps. Ixxiii. 83—6; Job 
xxi. 283—88. Why is it not “just” 
that such an one should be punished 
in the future world? comp. Ps. 
Ixxiii. 16—20. But, if it is right 
that God should punish the wicked 
in the future world, it will be done. 
For (1.) there is nothing to hinder 
him from doing it. He has all power, 
and has all necessary means of inflict- 
ing punishment, entirely at his dis- 
posal. (2.) It would not be right not 
to doit. Itis not right for a magis- 
trate to treat the righteous and the 
wicked alike, or to show that he has 
as much regard to the one as to the 
other. (3.) It cannot be believed that 
God has uttered a threatening which 
he never meant to execute, or to ap- 
pear before the universe as having 
held up before men the terror of the 
most awful punishment which could 
be inflicted, but which he never in- 
tended to carry into effect. Who 
could have confidence insuch a Being? 
Who could know what to believe when 
he makes the most solemn declara- 
tion? (4.} The Judge of all the earth 
“will do right ;” and if it is right to 
declare that ‘‘the wicked shall be 
turned into hell,” it will not be wrong 
to inflict the sentence. And if, on 
the whole, it is right that the sinner 
should be punished, z will be done. 
J Them that trouble you. Those 
who persecute you; see 1 Thess. 
ii. 14. 

4. And to you who are troubled 
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8 In ¢ flaming fire, | taking > 
vengeance on them that know ° not 
God, and ¢ that obey not the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : 


a@ He.10.27; 2 Pe.3.7. 1 or, yielding. 
5 De.32.41 43. R ¢ 6.79.65 Zep.1.6, 
0.2.8. 


That is, “it will be a righteous thing 
for God to give to you who are per- 
secuted rest in the last day.” As it 
will be right and proper to punish the 
wicked, so it will be right to reward 
the good. It will not, however, be in 
precisely the same sense. The wicked 
will deserve all that they will suffer, 
but it cannot be said that the right- 
eous will deserve the reward which 
they will receive. It will be right and 
proper, because (1.) there is a fitness 
that they who are the friends of God 
should be treated as such, or it is pro- 
per that he should show himself to be 
their friend ; and (2.) because in this 
life this is not always clearly done. 
They are often less prospered, and 
less happy in their outward circum- 
stances, than the wicked. There is, 
therefore, a propriety that in the fu- 
ture state God should manifest him- 
self as their friend, and show to as- 
sembled worlds that he is not indiffer- 
ent to character, or that wickedness 
does not deserve his smiles, and piety 
incur his frown. At the same time, 
however, it will be owing wholly to his 
grace that any are ever admitted to 
heaven. {[ Rest. The future happi- 
ness of believers is often represented 
under the image of rest. It is rest 
like that of the weary labourer after 
his day of toil; rest, like that of the 
soldier after the hardships of a long 
and perilous march; rest, like the 
calm repose of one who has been 
racked with pain ; see Notes on Heb. 
iv. 9. The word rest here (év:i¢) 
means a letting loose, a remission, a 
relaxation; and hence composure, 
quiet ; 2 Cor. ii. 12; vii.5. YJ With 
us. That is, with Paul, Silas, and 
Timothy ; ver.1. It would increase 
the comfort of the Thessalonians de- 
rived from the anticipation of the 
fature world, to reflect that they 
would meet their religious teachers 
and friends there. It always augments 


IT. THESSALONIANS. 


[A. D. 53. 


9 Who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction ¢ from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory / of his power; 


6 Ph.3.19; 2 Pe.3.4% 
f 18.2.19. 


the anticipated joy of heaven to reflect 


that we are to share its blessedness 
with them. There is no envy among 
those who anticipate heaven; there 
will be none there. They who desire 
heaven at all, desire that it may be 
shared in the highest degree by all 
who are dear to them. ¥ When the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from hea- 
ven, Shall appear; shall come from 
heaven; Notes, 1 Thess. iv.6. @ With 
his mighty angels. Marg., angels of 
his power. Sothe Greek. The sense 
is, that angels of exalted rank and 
glory will accompany him; Notes on 
1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. xxiv. $1; 
xxv. 31. 

8. In flaming fire. This is a cir- 
cumstance which is not noticed in the 
account of his appearing in the paral- 
lel place in 1 Thess. iv. 16. The ob- 
ject of the apostle here seems to be to 
represent him as coming amidst vivid 
flashes of lightning. THe is commonly 
described as coming in clouds, and to 
that common description there is here 
added the image of incessant light- 
nings, as if the whole heavens were 
illuminated with a continued blaze. 
{ Taking vengeance. Marg., yield- 
ing. Gr., giving. The word ven- 
geance is used in the sense of punish- 
meni, for there cannot be in God what 
literally corresponds with the passion 
of revenge; comp. Notes on Rom. 
xii. 19. {[ On them that know not God. 
On all who are strangers to him ; that 
is, who are living in heathenish dark- 
ness, or who, having heard of him, 
have no practical acquaintance with 
him. {And that obey not the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Who do 
not embrace it, and practise its pre- 
cepts in their lives ; comp. Notes on 
Rom. ii. 9. 

9. Who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction ; see Noteson Matt. 
xxv. 41. 46. The word which is here 
rendered destruction (das9eov), is dif- 


A. D. 53.] 
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10 When he shall come to be|admired ® in all them that believe 
glorified in his saints, and to be | (because our testimony among you 


@ Mat.25.31. B Ps.68.35. 


was believed) in that day. 


ferent from that which occurs in Matt. | circumstances contributing to the 
xxv. 46, and which is there rendered | deeper woe of the place of punishment, 


punishment —xdaaos. The word éasSeov 
—olethron—occurs only here and in 
1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess, v. 3; 1 Tim. vi. 
9; in each of which places it is ren- 
dered destruction. It does not denote 
annihilation, but: is used in the same 
sense in which we use the word when 
we say thata thing is destroyed. Thus 
health is destroyed when it fails; 
property is destroyed when it is burned 
or sunk in the ocean; a limb is de- 
stroyed that is lost in battle ; life is 
destroyed when one dies. In the case 
before us, the destruction, whatever 
it be, is (1.) to be continued for ever ; 
and (2.) is to be of the nature of pun- 
ishment. The meaning then must be, 
that the soul is destroyed as to the 
great purposes of its being—its en- 
joyment, dignity, honour, holiness, 

appiness. It will not be annihilated, 
but will live and linger on in destruc- 
tion. It seems difficult to conceive 
how any one can profess to hold that 
this passage is a part of the word of 
God, and yet deny the doctrine of fu- 
ture eternal punishment. It would 
not be possible to state that doctrine 
in clearer language than this. It 
never is stated in clearer language in 
any creed or confession of faith, and 
if it be not true that the wicked will 
be punished for ever, it must be ad- 
mitted that it would not have been 
possible to reveal the doctrine in hu- 
man language. [From the presence 
of the Lord. That is, a part of their 
punishment will consist in being ban- 
ished from the immediate presence of 
the Lord. There. is a sense in which 
God is everywhere present, and in 
that sense he will be in the world 
where the wicked will dwell, to punish 
them. But the phrase is also used to 
denote his more immediate presence ; 
the place where are the symbols of 
his majesty and glory; the home of 
the holy and the blessed. It isin that 
sense that the word is used here, and 
the idea is, that it will be one of the 


that those who dwell there will be 
banished from that holy abode, and 
will never be permitted to enter there, 
{ And from the glory of his power. 
The meaning seems to be, that they 
will not be able to endure the mani- 
festation of his power and majesty 
when he shall appear, but will be 
driven away by it into outer darkness ; 
see chap. ii. 8. The Saviour, in de- 
scribing his Second Advent, uses this 
language : ‘‘ They shall see the Son 
of man coming in the clouds of heaven, 
with power and great glory ;” Matt. 
xxiv. 80. There will be a great ex- 
hibition of both. The power will be 
seen in the convulsions of nature 
which will precede or attend him; in 
the resurrection of the dead; and in 
the bringing of all to judgment : and 
the glory will be seen in his own per- 
son; the dignity and number of his 
attendants; and the honour that shall 
then be conferred on him as the final 
Judge of all mankind. By the mani- 
festation of that power and glory the 
wicked will be driven away into eter- 
nal ruin. They will not be able to 
stand before it, and though, in common 
with the righteous, they may see the 
majesty of the Redeemer in the last 
day, yet they will be driven away to 
witness it no more. 

10. When he shall come to be glort- 
Jied in his saints. That is, the re- 
deemed in that day will be the means 
of promoting his glory, or the universe 
will see his glory manifested in their 
redemption. His chief glory as seen 
in that day will be connected with the 
fact that he has redeemed his people ; 
and he will come in order that all the 
appropriate honour of such a work 
may then be manifested, He will be 
“ glorified ”’ then by the numbers that 
shall have been redeemed; by their 
patience in the trials through which 
they have passed; by the triumphs 
which religion shall have made on the 
earth ; by their praises and songs, and 
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11 Wherefore also we pray al- 
ways for you, that our God would 


' count you worthy 4 of this call- 
1 or, vouchsafe @Col.1.12; Re.3.4. 


by their ascent with him to the realms 
of blessedness. ¥ And to be admired 
in all them that believe. This may 
either mean that he will be admired 
among or by them that believe; or 
that the ground of the admiration 
which he will receive in that day will 
be what will be seen in them ; that is, 
their graces, their numbers, their joys, 
their triumphs will be the occasion of 
producing admiration of him—for he 
will be regarded as the source of it all. 
Tindal renders it, “and to be made 
marvellous in all them that believe.” 
The latter interpretation seems to me 
to be the correct one. The general 
idea is, that Christ in that day will be 
manifested in a glorious manner, and 
that the source of his highest triumphs 
will be what is seen i the saints. 
His main honour when he returns to 
the world will not be the outward 
splendours which will attend his 
coming, nor the angels that will ac- 
company him, nor the manifestation 
of his power over the elements, but 


il. THESSALONIANS. 


[A. D. &3. 


ing, and fulfil all the good pleasure 
of his goodness, and the work of 
faith with power; 


no honour to be identified with the 


church, and the proud have been 
ashamed to be enrolled among the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb. In the last day 
all this will be changed, and the as- 
sembled church will show to admiring 
worlds how great and glorious is itt 
Redeemer, and how‘glorious was the 
work of redemption. ( Because our 
testimony among you was believed. 
The meaning of this seems to be, that 
they would be among the number of 
those who would in that day honour 
the Saviour, because they had em- 
braced what the apostle had preached 
to them respecting these future scenes. 
Thus interpreted, this clause should 
be regarded as connected with ver. 7, 
“ And to you it is a righteous thing 
that he should give rest with us, be- 
cause our testimony among you was 
believed.” That is, you have shown 
that you are true Christians, and it is 
proper that you should partake of the 
triumphs and hopes of that day. 

11. Wherefore also we pray always 


the church which he has redeemed. | for you; Notes, 1 Thess. i. 2. J That 


It will then be seen that he is worthy 
of universal admiration, for having re- 
deemed that church. He shall then 
be admired or glorified in his people, 
(1.) for having conceived the plan of 
redeeming them ; (2.) for being will- 
ing to become incarnate and to die to 
save them ; (3.) for the defence of his 
churchin all its persecutions and trials ; 
(4.) for raising his people from the 
dead ; (5.) for the virtues and graces 
which they will exhibit in that day. 
This appropriate honour of Christ in 
the church has never yet been fully 
seen. His people on earth have, in 
general, most imperfectly reflected 
his image. They have in general been 
comparatively few in number, and 
scattered upon the earth. They have 
been poor and despised. Often they 
have been persecuted and regarded as 
the ‘filth of the world and the off- 
scouring of allthings.’”? The honours 
of this world have been withheld from 
them, The great have regarded it as 


our God would count you worthy of 
this calling. Marg., “‘ or, vouchsafe.” 
The mearing is, ‘“‘that he would re- 
gard you as worthy of this calling ;” 
see Notes on ver. 5. § Of this calling; 
Notes, Eph. iv.1. The “calling ” here, 
is that which had brought them into 
the kingdom, and led them to become 
Christians. {| And fulfil all the good 
pleasure of his goodness. That is, 
make the work of salvation complete 
and effectual. Oldshausen has wel) 
expressed the sense: ‘‘ May God fil) 
you with all that good which is pleas- 
ing to him.” The thoughts in the 
passage are, (1.) that the purpose to - 
wards them on the part of God wa; 
one of “ goodness’ or benevolence : 
(2.) that there was a state of minc 
which would be regarded by him as 
pleasing, or as his “ good pleasure ;” 
and (3.) that Paul wished that thi: 
might be accomplished in them. He 
desired that there might be in them 
everything which wonld be pleasing t« 
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12 That 4 the name of our Lord, you, and ye in him, according to 


Jesus Christ may be glorified in 
@1 Pe.1.7. 


God, and which his benevolence was 
fitted to secure. {| And the work of 
fatth. The work which faith is adapt- 
ed to produce on the soul; see 1 John 
v.4,5. J With power. Effectually, 
completely. The apostle prays that 
so much power may be exerted as will 
be sufficient to secure the object. The 
work of religion on the soul is al- 
ways represented in the Bible as one 
of power. 

12. That the nam» of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. That is, that the Lord 
Jesus himself may be honoured among 
you; the name often denoting the 
person. The idea is that the apostle 
wished that the Lord Jesus might be 
honoured among them by the fair ap- 
plication and development of the prin- 
ciples of his religion. QJ And ye in 
him. That you may be regarded and 
treated as his friends when he shall 
come to jndge the world. § Accord- 
ing to the grace of our God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. That is, that you 
may experience all the honour which 
his grace is fitted to impart. 

In view of the exposition given of 
this chapter, we may remark :— 

(1.) That the wicked will certainly 
be punished when the Lord Jesus shall 
come to judgment. Words cannot re- 
veal this truth more plainly than is 
done in this chapter, and if itis not to 
be so, then language has no meaning. 

(2.) The punishment of the wicked 
will be eternal. It is impossible for 
language to teach that doctrine more 
clearly than is done in this chapter. 
Ifit were admitted to have been the 
intention of God to teach the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, it is impossible 
to conceive that he could have chosen 
more plain and positive language to 
express the doctrine than has been 
done here. Can it be, then, that he 
means to trifle with men on so solemn 
@ subject, by using words which have 
nomeaning ? 

(3.) It will greatly aggravate the 
punishment of the wicked that it will 
he “a righteous thing” for God thus 
to punish them. If they were to suf- 


the grace of our God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


fer as martyrs; if in their sufferings 
they could feel that they were oppres- 
sed and crushed beneath mere power; 
if they could feel that they were right 
and that God was wrong ; if they could 
get up a party in the universe against 
God, sympathizing with them as if 
they were wronged, the case would be 
changed. A man can endure suffer- 
ing much more easily when he has a 
good conscience, and feels that he is 
right, than he can when he feels that 
what he endures is deserved. But 
the sinner in hell can never have this 
consolation. He will for ever feel 
that God is right and that he is wrong, 
and that every pang which he endures 
is deserved. 

(4.) If it be a “righteous thing” 
that the wicked shall be punished, 
then they never can be saved by mere 
justice. No one will go to heaven 
because he deserves or merits it. All 
dependence on human merit, there- 
fore, is taken away in the matter of 
salvation, and if the sinner is ever 
saved, it will be by grace, and not by 


justice. 


(5.) If it is a “ righteous thing” 
that the sinner should perish, he will 
perish. God will do right to all. 

(6.) It is amazing that the mass of 
men have so little concern about their 
future condition. God has plainly re- 
vealed that he will destroy the wicked 
for ever, and thatit will be a right- 
eous thing for him to do it; and yet 
the mass of mankind are wholly un- 
concerned, and disregard all thesolemn 
declarations ofthe Bible on this subject 
as ifthey were idle tales. One would 
suppose that the very possibility ofeter- 
nal suffering would rouse all the sensi- 
bilities of thesoul,and lead to the earn- 
est inquiry whether it is not possible 
to avoid it. Yet the mass of men feel 
no concern in this inqu.ry. It is im- 
possible to get them ever to think of 
it. We cannot get them even to ask 
the question, seriously, whether they 
themselves are to be happy or mise- 
rable to all eternity, This stupidity 
and indifference is the most unac- 
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- + Jesus Christ, and by our gathering 


Now we beseech you, brethren, | together unto him, 


by the coming of our Lord 


countable fact on earth, and probably 


distinguishes this world from all others. 

(7.) It is rational to think of reli- 
gion ; to reflect on eternity ; to be 
serious; to be anxious about the fu- 
ture state. If there is even a possi- 
bility that we may be miserable for 
ever, it is proper to be sertous about 
it. And if there is a solemn declara- 
tion of God that it will be a “ righte- 
ous thing’’ for him to punish the 
wicked, and that he will “punish them 
with everlasting destruction,’ as- 
suredly the mind should be concerned. 
Is there anything more worthy the 
calm and sober attention of the hu- 
man soul than such solemn declara- 
tions of the infinite God ? 

CHAPTER II. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

The main object of this chapter is 
to correct an erroneous impression 
which had been made on the minds 
of the Thessalonians respecting the 
second coming of the Saviour, either 
by his own former letter, or by one 
forged in his name. They had re- 
ceived the impression that that event 
was about to take place. This belief 
had produced an unhappy effect on 
their minds; ver. 2. It became, there- 
fore, necessary to state the truth on 
the subject, in order to free their 
minds from alarm; and this purpose 
of the apostle leads to one of the most 
important prophecies in the New 
Testament. The chapter comprises 
the following points :— 

I. An exhortation that they would 
not be alarmed or distressed by the 
expectation of the speedy coming of 
the Saviour ; ver. 1, 2. 

II. A statement of the truth that 
he would zot soon appear, and of the 
characteristics of a great apostasy 
which must intervene before his ad- 
vent; ver. 3—12. 

In this part of the chapter, the 
apostle shows that he did not mean to 
teach that that event would soon 
happen, by stating that before that 
there would occur a most melancholy 


2 That ye be not soon shaken in 


siderable time before it was ma- 
tured. 

(a) That day would not come un- 
til there should be a great apostasy, 
and arevelation of the man ofsin ; ver.3. 

(6) The character of this man of 
sin was to be such that it could not 
be mistaken : he would be opposed to 
God; would exalt himself above all 
that is called God; and would sit in 
the temple showing himself as God; 
ver. 4. 

(c) There was a restraint then ex- 
ercised which prevented the develop- 
ment of the great apostasy. There 
were indeed causes then at work which 
would lead to it, but they were then 
held in check, and God would restrain 
them until some future time, when he 
would suffer the man of sin to be re- 
vealed ; ver. 5—7. 

(2) When that time should come, 
then that “ wicked " one would be re- 
vealed, with such marks that he could 
not be mistaken. His coming would 
be after the working of Satan, with 
power and signs and lying wonders, 
and under him there would be strong 
delusion, and the belief of a lie; ver. 
8—12. This great foe of God was to 
be destroyed by the coming of the 
Saviour, and one object of his appear- 
ing would be to put an end to his do- 
minion; ver. 8. 

III. The apostle then says, that 
there was occasion for thankfulness 
to God, that he had chosen them to 
salvation, and not left them to be de- 
stroyed ; ver. 13, 14. 

IV. An exhortation to stand fast, 
and to maintain what they had been 
taught (ver. 15), and a prayer that 
God, who had given them a good hope, 
would comfort their hearts, closes the 
chapter; ver. 16, 17. 

1. Now we beseech you, brethren, 
by the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The phrase “by the coming,” 
is not here, as our translators seem to 
have supposed, a form of solemn adjura- 
tion. Itis not common, ifit ever occurs, 
inthe Scriptures, to make a solemn 


apostasy, which would require a con-! adjuration in view of an event, and the 
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mind, or be troubled, neither by 
spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, 


connection here demands that we 


give to the phrase a different sense. 
It means, respecting his coming; and 
the idea of Paul is, “In regard to 
that great event of which I spoke to 
you in my former epistle—the coming 
of the Saviour—I beseech you not to 
be troubled, as if it were soon to 
happen. _As his views had been mis- 
understood or misrepresented, he now 
proposes to show them that there was 
nothing in the true doctrine which 
should create alarm, as if he were 
about to appear. QJ And by our 
gathering together unto him. There 
is manifest allusion here to what is 
said in the first epistle (chap. iv. 17), 
“then we shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds;” and the 
meaning is, “in reference to our 
being gathered unto him, I beseech 
you not to be shaken in mind, as if 
that event were near.” 

2. That ye benot soon shaken in 
mind. The word here used signifies, 
properly, to be moved as a wave of 
the sea, or to be tossed upon the 
waves, as a vessel is. Then it means 
to be shaken in any way; see Mat. 
xi. 7; xxiv. 29; Luke vi. 88; Acts 
iv. 31; Heb. xii. 26. The reference 
here is to the agitation or alarm felt 
from the belief that the day of judg- 
ment would soon occur. It is uni- 
formly said in the Scriptures, that the 
approach of the Lord Jesus to judge 
the world, will produce a great con- 
sternation and alarm. Mat. xxiv, 30, 
‘*Then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of man in heaven, and then shall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn.” 
Rev. i. 7, ‘‘ Behold, he cometh with 
clouds ; and every eye shall see him ; 
and they also which pierced him ; and 
all kindreds of the earth shall wail be- 
cause of him.” Luke xxiii. 30, “ Then 
shall they begin to say to the moun- 
tains, Fall on us; and to the bills, 
Cover us;” comp. Isa. ii. 21, 22. 
Of the truth of this, there can be no 
doubt. We may imagine something 
of the effects which will be produced 
by the alarm caused in a community 
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as from us, as @ that the day of 
Christ is at hand. 
@ Mat. 24. 4-6. 


when a belief prevails that the day ot 
judgment is near. In a single year 
(1843) seventeen persons were ad- 
mitted to the Lunatic Asylum in Wor- 
cester, Mass., who had become de- 
ranged in consequence of the expec- 
tation that the Lord Jesus was about 
to appear. It is easy to account for 
such facts, and no doubt, when the 
Lord Jesus shall actually come, the 
effect on the guilty world will be over- 
whelming. The apostle here says, 
also, that those who were Christians 
were “shaken in mind and troubled” 
by this anticipation. There are, 
doubtless, many true Christians who 
would be alarmed at such an event, 
as there are many who, like Hezekiah 
(Isa. xxxviii. 1, 2), are alarmed at 
the prospect of death. Many real 
Christians might, on the sudden oc- 
currence of such an event, feel that 
they were not prepared, and be 
alarmed at the prospect of passing 
through the great trial which is to de- 
termine their everlasting destiny. It 
is no certain evidence of a want of 
piety to be alarmed at the approach 
of death. Our nature dreads death, 
and though there may be a well- 


‘founded hope of heaven, it will not 


always preserve a delicate physical 
frame from trembling when it comes. 
{ Or be troubled. That is, disturbed, 
or terrified. It would seem that this 
belief had produced much consterna- 
tion among them. { Netther by spirié, 
By any pretended spirit of prophecy. 
But whether this refers to the predic- 
tions of those who were false prophets 
in Thessalonica, orto something which 
it was alleged the apostle Paul had 
himself said there, and which was con- 
strued as meaning that the time was 
near, is not certain. This depends 
much on the question whether the 
phrase ‘‘as from us,” refers only to 
the letters which had been sent to 
them, or also to the “ word” and to 
the “spirit,” here spoken of ; see 
Oldshausen on the place. It would 
seem, from the connection, that all 
their consternation had been caused 
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by some misconstruction which had 
been put on the sentiments of Paul 
himself, for if there had been any 
other source of alarm, he would na- 
turally have referred to it. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that allusion is made 
to some representation which had been 
given of what he had said under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and that 
the expectation that the end of the 
world was near, was supposed to be a 
doctrine of inspiration. Whether, 
however,the Thessalonians themselves 
put this construction on what he said, 
or whether those who had caused the 
alarm represented him as teaching 
this, cannot be determined. § Nor 
by word. That is, by public instruc- 
tion, or in preaching. It is evident 
that when the apostle was among them, 
this subject, from such causes, was 
prominent in his discourses ; see ver. 
5. It had been inferred, it seems, 
from what he said, that he meant to 
teach that the end of the world was 
near. {] Nor by letter. Either the 
one which he had before written to 
them—the First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians—or one which had been 
forged inhis name. J As from us. 
That is, Paul, Silas, and Timothy, 
who are united in writing the two 
epistles (1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i.1), 
and in whose names a letter would be 
forged, if one of this description were 
sent to them. It has been made a 
question, whether the apostle refers 
here to the former epistle which he 
had sent to them, or to a forged let- 
ter ; and on this question critics have 
been about equally divided. Therea- 
sons for the former opinion may be 
seen in Paley’s Hore Pauline, in loc. 
The question is not very important, 
and perhaps cannot be easily settled. 
There are two or three circumstances, 
however, which seem to make it pro- 
bable that he refers to anepistle which 
had been forged, and which had been 
pretended to be received from him. (1.) 
One is found in the expression “ as 
from us.” If he had referred to his 
own former letter, it seems to me 
that the allusion would have been 
more distinct, and that the particle 
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have been employed ¢/the reference 
were to such a forged letter. (2.) A 
second circumstance is found in the 
expression in the next verse, “ Let 
no man deceive you by any means,” 
which looks as if they were not led 
into this belief by their own inter- 
pretation of his former epistle, but by 
a deliberate attempt of some one to 
delude them on the subjeot, (3.) 
Perhaps a third circumstance would 
be found in the fact that it was not 
uncommon in early times of Christi- 
anity to attempt to impose forged 
writings on the churches. Nothing 
would be more natural for an impostor 
who wished to acquire influence, than 
to do this ; and that it was often done 
is well known. That epistles were 
forged under the names ofthe apostles, 
appears very probable, as Benson has 
remarked, from chap. iii. 17; Gal. vi. 
11; and Philem.19. There are, indeed, 
none of those forged epistles extant 
which were composed in the time of 
the apostles, but there is extant an 
epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, be- 
sides the two which we have ; another 
to the Laodiceans, and six of Paul’s 
epistles to Seneca—all of which are 
undoubted forgeries; see Benson in 
loc. If Paul, however, here refers to 
his former epistle, the reference 
is doubtless to 1 Thess. iv. 16, and 
v. 2, 8, 4, which might easily be 
understood as teaching that the end 
of the world was near, and to which 
those who maintained that opinion 
might appeal with great plausibility. 
We have, however, the authority of 
the apostle himself that he meant to 
teach no such thing. { As that the 
day of Christ ts at hand. The time 
when he would appear—called “the 
day of Christ,” because it would be 
appointed especially for the manifes- 
tation of his glory. The phrase “ at 
hand,” means near. Grotius supposes 
that it denotes thatsame year, and re- 
fers for proof to Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor. 
iii. 22; Gal. i. 4. Heb. ix. 9, If so, 
the attempt to fix the day was an early 
indication of the desire to determine 
the very time of his appearing—a dis- 
position which has been so common 


“as” (és) would not have been used. | since, and which has led into so many 
Thie is such an expression as would! sad mistakes. 
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3 Let no man deceive you by) falling away first, and that man 
any means: for that day shall|ofsin> be revealed, the °son of 
not come, except “there come a4| perdition: 


a1Ti.4i. 


8. Let no man deceive you by any 


means. That is, respecting the com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus. This implies 
that there were then attempts to de- 
ceive, and that it was of great im- 
portance for Christians to be on their 
guard, The result has shown that 
there is almost no subject on which 
caution is more proper, and on which 
men are more liable to delusion. The 
means then resorted to for deception 
appear from the previous verse to have 
been either an appeal to a pretended 
verbal message from the apostle, or 
a pretended letter from him. The 
means now, consist of a claim to un- 
common wisdom in the interpretation 
of obscure prophecies of the Scrip- 
tures. The necessity for the caution 
here given has not ceased. § For 
that day shall not come, except there 
come @ falling away first. Until an 
apostasy (arerraciaz) shall have oc- 
curred—the great apostasy. There is 
scarcely any passage of the New Tes- 
tament which has given occasion to 
greater diversity of opinion than this. 
Though the reference seems to be 
plain, and there is scarcely any pro- 
phecy of the Bible apparently more 
obvious and easy in its general inter- 
pretation ; yet it is proper to mention 
some of the opinions which have been 
entertained of it. Some have referred 
it toa great apostasy from the Chris- 
tian church, particularly on account 
of persecution, which would occur be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The “coming of the Lord ” they sup- 
pose refers to the destruction of the 
holy city, and according to this, the 
meaning is, that there would be a 
great apostasy before that event 
would take place. Of this opinion was 
Vitringa, who refers the “ apostasy’’ 
to a great défection from the faith 
which took place between the time of 
Nero and Trajan. Whitby also refers it 
to an event which was to take place be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
supposes that the apostasy would con- 


sistinareturn fromthe Christian tothe ! 
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Jewish faith by multitudes of professed 
converts. The “man of sin,” accord- 
ing to him, means the Jewish nation, 
so characterized on account of its 
eminent wickedness. Hammond ex- 
plains the apostasy by the defection to 
the Gnostics, by the arts of Simon 
Magus, whom he supposes to be the 
man of sin, and by the “day of the 
Lord’? he also understands the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Grotius takes 
Caius Cesar or Caligula, to be the 
man of sin, and by the apostasy he 
understands his abominable wicked- 
ness. Inthe beginning of his govern- 
ment, he says, his plans of iniquity 
were concealed, and the hopes of all 
were excited in regard to his reign ; 
but his secret iniquity was subse- 
quently “revealed,” and his true cha- 
racter understood. Wetstein under- 
stands by the “man of sin,” “ Titus 
and the Flavian house.” He says 
that he does not understand it of the 
Roman Pontiff, who “is not one such 
as the demonstrative pronoun thrice 
repeated designates, and who neither 
sits in the temple of God, nor calls 
himself God, nor Caius, nor Simon 
Gioriae, nor any Jewish impostor, nor 
Simon Magus.” <Koppe refers it to 
the King mentioned in Dan. xi. 36. 
According to him, the reference is to 
a great apostasy of the Jews from the 
worship of God, and the “ man of sin” 
is the Jewish people. Others have 
supposed that the reference is to 
Mokammed, and that the main cha- 
racteristics of the prophecy may be 
found in him. Of the Papists, a part 
affirm that the apostasy is the falling 
away from Rome in the time of the 
Reformation, but the greater portion 
suppose that the allusion is to Anti- 
christ, who, they say, will appear in 
the world before the great day of judg- 
ment, to combat religion and the 
saints. See these opinions stated at 
length, and examined, in Bishop New- 
ton on the Prophecies, Diss. xxii. 
Some more recent expositors have 
referred it to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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and some (as Oldshausen) suppose or to some great religious apostasy 
that it refers to some one who has not | that was to occur, and which would be 
yet appeared, in whom all the cha-| under one head, leader, or dynasty, 
racteristics here specified will be|and which would involve many in the 
found united Most Protestant com-| same departure from the faith, and 
mentators have referred it to the great | in the same destruction. The use of 
apostasy under the Papacy, and, by! the article here, “the apostasy ’’(Gr.), 
the “ man of sin,” they suppose there| Erasmus remarks, “ signifies that 
is allusion to the Roman Pontiff, the | great and before-predicted apostasy.” 
Pope. It is evident that we are in| It is evidently emphatic, showing that 
better circumstances to understand| there had been a reference to thie 
the passage than those were who im-| before, or that they understood well 
mediately succeeded the apostles. | that there was to be such an apostasy. 
Eighteen hundred years have passed | Paul says (ver. 5), that when he was 
away since the epistle was written, and | with them, he had told them of these 
the “day of the Lord”? has not yet| things. The writers in the New 
come, and we have an opportunity | Testament often speak of such a de- 
of inquiring, whether in all that long | fection under the name of Antichrist ; 
tract of time any one man can be| see Rev. xiii. 14; 1 John ii. 18, 22; 
found, or any series of men have|iv.3;2 John 7%. (And that man of 
arisen, to whom the description here| sin, ‘This is a Hebraism, meaning a 
given is applicable. If so, it is in| man of eminent wickedness ; one dis- 
accordance with all the proper rules | tinguished for depravity ; comp. John 
of interpreting prophecy, to make| xvii. 12; Prov. vi. 12, in Heb. The 
such an application. If it is fairly| use of the article here—é évSpaaos— 
applicable to the Papacy, and can. | “the man of sin,” is also emphatic, as 
not be applied in its great features fo | in the reference to “ the falling away,” 
anything else, it is proper to regard| and shows that there is allusion to 
it ashaving such an original reference. | one of whom they had before heard, 
Happily, the expressions which are | and whose character was well known ; 
used by the apostle are, in themselves, | who would be the wicked one by way 
not difficult of interpretation, and all{ of eminence; see also ver. 8, ‘thai 
that the expositor has to do is, to as-| wicked ”"—é dvozos. There are two 
certain whether in any one great| general questions in regard to the 
apostasy all the things here mentioned | proper interpretation of this appel- 
have occurred. Ifso, it is fair to apply | lative ; the one is, whether it refersto 
the prophecy to such an event; if | an individual, or to a series of indi- 
not so, we must wait still for its ful-| viduals of the same general charac- 
filment. The word rendered “ fall-| ter, aiming at the accomplishment of 
ing away” (érocracia, apostasy), is|the same plans; and the other is, 
of so general a character, that it| whether there has been any indivi- 
may be applied to any departure from | dual, or any series of individuals, 
the faith as it was received in the | since the time of the apostle, who, by 
time of the apostles. It occurs in| eminence, deserved to be called “ the 
the New Testament only here andj man of sin.” That the phrase, “the 
in Acts xxi. 21, where it is rendered | man of sin,’ may refer to a succese 
“to forsake” —thou teachest all the | ston of men of the same general cha- 
Jews which are among us to forsake | racter, and that it does so refer here, 
Moses ”— apostasy from Moses — ; is evident from the following consid- 
arorraciay awd Mwtciws. The word] erations: (1.) The word “king” is 
means @ departing from, or a defec-| used in Dan. vii. 25; xi. 36, to which 
tion ; see the verb used in 1 Tim. iv. { places Paul seems to allude, to denote 
1, “ Some shall depart from the faith’ | a succession of kings, (2.) The same 
—aworricovras ; comp. Notes on that! is true of the beast mentioned in Dan. 
passage ; see also Heb. iii. 12; Luke viii. | vii., viii, Rev. xiii., representing a 
13; Acts v.37. The reference here is. kingdom or empire through its suc- 
evidently tosome general falling away, cessive changes and revolutions, (3.2 
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The same is true of the “woman ar- 
cayed in purple and scarlet ’’ (Rev. 
xvii. 4), which cannot refer to a single 
woman, but is the emblem of a con- 
tinued corrupt administration. (4.) 
It is clear that a succession is in- 
tended here, because the work as- 
signed to “the man of sin,” cannot 
be supposed to be that which could 
be accomplished by a single indi- 
vidual. The statement of the apos- 
tle is, that there were then tenden- 
cies to such an apostasy, and that 
the “ man of sin’ would be revealed 
at no distant period, and yet that he 
would continue his work of “lying 
wonders”’ until the coming of the 
Saviour. In regard to this “man of 
sin,” it may be further observed, (1.) 
that his appearing was to be preced- 
ed by “ the great apostasy; ”’ and (2.) 
that he was to continue and perpe- 
suate it. His rise was to be owing toa 
great departure from the faith, and 
then he was to be the principal agent 
in continuing it by “signs and lying 
wonders.” fle was not himself to 
originate the defection, but was to 
be the creation, or result of it. He 
was to rise upon it, or grow out of it, 
and, by artful arrangements adapted 
to that purpose, was to perpetuate it. 
The question then is, to whom this 
phrase, descriptive of a succession of 
individuals so eminent for wickedness 
that the name “ the man of sin” could 
be applied, was designed by the spirit 
of inspiration to refer. Bishop New- 
ton has shown that it cannot refer to 
Caligula, to Simon Magus, to the 
revolt of the Jews from the Romans, 
or to the revolt of the Jews from the 
faith, or to the Flavian family, or to 
Luther, as some of the papists sup- 
pose, or to one man who will appear 
just before the end of the world, as 
others of the Romanists suppose ; see 
his Dissertations on the Prophecies, 
xxii. pp. 398—402; comp. Oldshausen, 
in loe. The argument is too long to 
be inserted here. But can it be re- 
ferred to the papacy: Can it denote 
the pope of Rome, meaning not a 
single pope, but the succession? If 
all the circumstances of the entire 
passage can be 


plicable to him, or if it can be shown ‘and confirmed pope, 
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that all that is fairly implied in the 
language used here has received a 
fulfilment in him, then it is proper to 
regard it as having been designed to 
be so applied, and then this may be 
numbered among the prophecies that 
are in part fulfilled. The question 
now is on the applicability of the 
phrase “the man of sin ”’ to the pope. 
That his rise was preceded by a great 
apostasy, or departure from the purity 
of the simple gospel, as revealed in 
the New Testament, cannot reasona- 
bly be doubted by any one acquainted 
with the history of the church. That 
he is the creation or result of that 
apostasy, is equally clear. ‘That he is 
the grand agent in continuing it, is 
equally manifest. Is the phrase itself 
one that is properly applicable to him? 
Is it proper to speak of the pope of 
Rome, as he has actually appeared, as 
“the man of sin?’”’ In reply to this, 
it might be sufficient to refer to the 
general character of the papacy, and 
to its influence in upholding and per- 
petuating various forms of iniquity in 
the world. It would be easy to show 
that there has been no dynasty or 
system that has contributed so much 
to uphold and perpetuate sins of vari- 
ous kinds on the earth, as the papacy. 
No other one has been so extensively 
and so long the patron of superstition ; 
and there are vices of the grossest 
character which have all along been 
fostered by its system of celibacy, in- 
dulgences, monasteries, and absdlu- 
tions. But it would be a better illus- 
tration of the meaning of the phrase 
“man of sin,” as applicable to the 
pope of Rome, to look at the general 
character of the popes themselves. 
Though there may have been some 
exceptions, yet there never has been 
a succession of men of so decidedly 
wicked character, as have occupied 
the papal throne since the great 
apostasy commenced. A very few 
references to the characters of the 
popes will furnish an illustration of 
this point. Pope Vagilius waded to 
the pontifical throne through the 
blood of his predecessor. Pope Joan 
—the Roman Catholic writers tell us 


shown to be fairly ap- | —a female in disguise, was elected 


as John VIII 
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4 Who opposeth and exalteth | himself above all that is called God, 


@ 18.14.13; Re.13.6, 


Platina says, that “she became with 
child by some of those that were round 
about her; that she miscarried, and 
died on her way from the Lateran to 
the temple.’’ Pope Marcellinus sa- 
crificed to idols. Concerning pope 
Honorius, the council of Constan- 
tinople decreed, ‘‘ We have caused 
Honorius, the late pope of Old Rome, 
to be accursed ; for that in all things 
he followed the mind of Sergius the 
heretic, and confirmed his wicked doc- 
trines.” The council of Basil thus 
condemned pope Eugenius ; ‘‘ We con- 
demn and depose pope Eugenius, a 
despiser of the holy canons; a dis- 
turber of the peace and unity of the 
church of God; a notorious offender 
of the whole universal church; a 
Simonist ; a perjurer; a man incorri- 
gible ; a schismatic ; a man fallen from 
the faith, and a wilful heretic.” Pope 
John II., was publicly charged at 
Rome with incest. Pope John XITI. 
usurped the Pontificate, spent his time 
in hunting, in laciviousness, and mon- 
strous forms of vice; he fled from 
the trial to which he was summoned, 
and was stabbed, being taken in the 
act of adultery. Pope Sixtus IV. 
licensed brothels at Rome. Pope 
Alexander VI. was, as a Roman Ca- 
tholic historian says, “one of the 
greatest and most horrible monsters 
in nature that could scandalize the 
holy chair. His beastly morals, his 
immense ambition, his insatiable 
avarice, his detestable cruelty, his 
furious lusts, and monstrous incest 
with his daughter Lucretia, are, at 
large, described by Guicciardini Cia- 
conius, and other authentic papal his- 
torians.’’ Of the popes, Platina, a 
Roman Catholic, says: ‘‘ The chair 
of Saint Peter was usurped, rather 
than possessed, by monsters of wicked- 
ness, ambition, and bribery. They 
left no wickedness unpractised ;’’ see 
the New Englander, April, 1844, pp. 
285, 286, To no succession of men 
who have ever lived could the appel- 
lative, “the man of sin, be applied 
with so much propriety as to this suc- 
cession. Yet they claim to have been 


the true “‘ successors” of the apostles, 
and there are Protestants that deem 
it of essential importance to be able 
to show that they have derived the 
true “succession” through such men. 
¥ Be revealed. Be made manifest. 
There were, at the time when the 
apostle wrote, two remarkable things, 
(1.) that there was already a tendency 
to such an apostasy as he spoke of ; 
and (2.) there was something which 
as yet prevented the appearance or 
the rise of the man of sin; ver. 7. 
When the hindrance which then ex- 
isted should be taken out of the way, 
he would be manifested ; see Notes on 
ver. 7. QJ The son of perdition. This 
is the same appellation which the 
Saviour bestowed on Judas ; see it ex- 
plained in the Notes on John xviii 
12. Itmay mean either that he would 
be the cause of ruin to others, or that 
he would himself be devoted to de- 
struction. It would seem here rather 
to be used in the latter sense, though 
this is not absolutely certain. The 
phrase, whichever interpretation be 
adopted, is used to denote one of 
eminent wickedness. 

4. Who x aaa That is, he is 
distinguished as an opposer of the 
great system which God has revealed 
for human salvation, and of those who 
would serve God in purity in the gos- 
pel of his Son. No Protestant will 
doubt that this has been the character 
of the papacy. The opposition of 
the general system to the gospel ; the 
persecution of Wickliffe, of John 
Huss, of Jerome of Prague, of the 
Waldenses and the Reformers; the 
Inquisition, the cruelties in the reign 
of Mary, and the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew in France, are obvious 
illustrations of this. { And exalteth 
himself above all that is called God. 
That is, whether among the heathens 
or the Jews; above a false God, or 
the true God. This could be true 
only of one who set aside the divine 
laws; who undertook to legislate 
where God only has a right to legis- 
late, and whose legislation was con- 
trary to that of God. Anyclaim ofa 
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or that is worshipped ; so that he, 
as God, sitteth in the temple of 


dominion over conscience ; or any ar- 
rangement to set aside the divine 
laws, and to render them nugatory, 
would correspond with what is im- 
plied in this description. It cannot 
be supposed that any one would openly 
claim to be superior to God, but the 
sense must be, that the enactments 
and ordinances of the “man of sin” 
would pertain to the province in which 
God only can legislate, and that the 
ordinances made by him would be such 
as to render nugatory the divine laws, 
by appointing others in their place. 
No one can reasonably doubt that all 
that is here affirmed may be found in 
the claims of the pope of Rome. The 
assumptions of the papacy have re- 
lated to the following things: (1.) To 
authority above all the inferior orders 
of the priesthood—above all pastors, 
bishops, and primates. (2.) Authority 
above all kings and emperors, “ de- 
posing some, and advancing others, 
obliging them to prostrate themselves 
before him, to kiss his toe, to hold his 
stirrup, to wait barefooted at his gate, 
treading even upon the neck, and 
kicking off the imperial crown with 
his foot."—Newton. Thus Gregory 
VII. made Henry IV. wait bare- 
footed at his gate. Thus Alexander 
III. trod upon the neck of Alexander 
I. Thus Celestin kicked off the im- 
perial crown of Henry VI. Thus the 
right was claimed, and asserted, of 
laying nations under interdict, of de- 
posing kings, and of absolving their 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance. 
And thus the pope claimed the right 
over all unknown lands that might be 
discovered by Columbus, and appor- 
tioned the New World as he pleased— 
in all these things claiming preroga- 
tives which can appertain only to God. 
(3.) To authority over the conscience, 
in matters which can pertain only to 
God himself, and where he only can 
legislate, Thus it has been, and is, 
one of the claims set up for the pope 
that he is infallible. Thus he “for- 
bids what God has commanded,” as 
the marriage of the clergy, communion 
in both Kinds, the use of the Scrip- 
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God, showing himself that he is 
God. 


tures for the common people. Thus 
he has set aside the second command- 
ment by the appointment of image- 
worship ; and thus he claims the power 
of the remission of sins. Multitudes 
of things which Christ allows his 
people are forbidden by the papacy, 
and many things are enjoined, or 
allowed, directly contrary to the di- 
vine legislation. { Or that ts wor- 
shipped. cifacpe. This word means 
an object of worship; see Acts xvii. 
3, where it is rendered devotions. It 
may be applied to the worship of a 
heathen divinity, or of the true God. 
“It may refer to a person, an idol, or 
a place. Probably Paul refers here 
to the heroes and other subordinate 
divinities of the heathen mythology.” 
Oldshausen. No one can doubt that 
the pope has claimed higher honours, 
as the vicegerent of Christ, than was 
ever rendered in the ancient “ hero 
worship.” {J So that he, as God. 
That is, claiming the honours due to 
God. This expression would not imply 
that he actually claimed ¢o be the true 
God, but only that he sits in the 
temple, and manifests himself as if he 
were God. He claims such honours 
and such reverence as the true God 
would if he should appear in human 
form. It should be observed here, 
however, that there is much reason to 
doubt the genuineness of this phrase 
—‘as God”"—o; @rcv, Mill supposes 
that it was inserted from the context. 
It is marked with an asterisk in the 
Vulgate, the Coptic, and the Syriac, 
and is omitted by many of the fathers ; 
see Milland Wefstein. It is rejected 
by Griesbach and Lachmann, and 


marked as doubtful by Hahn. It is 
defended, however, by Matthaei, 
Koppe, Knapp, and Schott. The 


sense is not materially affected whe- 
ther it be regarded as genuine or not. 
q Sitteth in the temple of God. That 
is, in the Christian church. It is by 
no means necessary to understand this 
of the temple at Jerusalem, which was 
standing at the time this epistle was 
written, for (1.) the phrase “ the tem- 
ple of God ” is several times used with 
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reference to the Christian church, 1 
Cor, iii, 16, 17; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. 
ii. 21; Rev. iii. 12; and (2.) the tem- 
ple was the proper symbol of the 
church, and an apostle trained amidst 
the Hebrew institutions would natur- 
ally speak of the church as the temple 
of God. The temple at Jerusalem 
was regarded as the peculiar dwelling- 
place of God on earth. When the 
Christian church was founded, it was 
spoken of as the peculiar dwelling- 
place of God; see the passages re- 
ferred to above. He dwelt among his 
people. He was with them, and 
walked with them, and manifested 
aimself among them—as he had done 
in the ancient temple. The usage in 
the New Testament would not lead 
us to restrict this language to an 
edifice, or a “church,” as the word is 
now commonly used, but rather to 
suppose that it denotes the church as 
a society, and the idea is, that the 
Antichrist here referred to would pre- 
sent himself in the midst of that 
church as claiming the honours due 
to God alone. In the temple at Jeru- 
salem, God himself presided. There 
he gave laws to-his people; there he 
manifested himself as God; and there 
he was worshipped. The reign of the 
‘‘man of sin ’’ would be as if he should 
sit there. In the Christian church he 
would usurp the place which God had 
occupied in the temple. He would 
claim divine attributes and homage. 
He would give laws and responses as 
God did there. He would be regarded 
as the head of all ecclesiastical 
power; the source from which all 
authority emanated; the same in the 
Christian church which God himself 
was in the temple. This does not 
then refer primarily to the pope as 
sitting in any particular church on 
any particular occasion, but to his 
claiming in the church of Christ 
the authority and homage which God 
had in the temple at Jerusalem. In 
whatever place, whether in a cathe- 
Gral or elsewhere, this authority 
should be exercised, all that the lan- 
guage here conveys would be fulfilled. 
No one can fail to see that the autho- 
city claimed by the pope of Rome, 
meets the full force of the language 
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used here by the apostle. { Showing 
himself that he is God. This does 
not necessarily mean that he actually, 
in so many words, claimed to be God; 
but that he usurped the place of God, 
and claimed the prerogatives of God. 
If the names of God are given to 
him, or are claimed by him; if he re- 
ceives the honours due to God; if he 
asserts a dominion like that of God, 
then all that the language fairly im- 
plies will be fulfilled. The following 
expressions, applied to the pope of 
Rome by Catholic writers, without 
any rebuke from the papacy, will show 
how entirely applicable this is to the 
pretended head of the church. He 
has been styled “ Our Lord God the 
pope; another God upon earth; king 
of kings and lord of lords. The same 
is the dominion of God and the pope. 
To believe that our Lord God the pope 
might not decree as he decreed, is 
heresy. ‘The power of the pope is 
greater than all created power, and 
extends itself tothings celestial, terres- 
trial, and infernal. ‘The pope doeth 
whatsoever he listeth, even things un. 
lawful, and is more than God;” see 
the authority for these extraordinary 
declarations in bishop Newton on the 
Prophecies, xxii. How can it be 
doubted that the reference here is to 
the papacy? Language could not be 
plainer, and it is not possible to con- 
ceive that anything can ever occur 
which would furnish a more manifest 
fulfilment af this prophecy. Indeed, 
interpreted by the claims of the pa- 
pacy,it stands amnong the very clearest 
of all the predictions in the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

5. Remember ye not, that, when | 
was yet with you, I told you these 
things? The whole subject of the 
second advent of the Saviour seems 
to have constituted an important part 
of the instructions of Paul when at 
Thessalonica. He now refers them 
to what he had told them respecting 
the great apostasy, to show that his 
views had not changed, and that he 
did not mean to have them understand 
that the world would soon come to an 
end He had stated these things to 
them implying that a considerable 
interval must elapse before the Sa- 
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G6 And now ye know what 


I was yet with you, I told you |! withholdeth, that he might be 


those things ? 


viour would appear. 
obscurity of this prophecy arises from 
the fact, that the apostle alludes to 
things which he had told them when 
with them, of which we have now no 
knowledge. Hence, what would be 
perfectly clear to them, on reading this 
letter, is now difficult to be understood. 

6, And now ye know what with- 
holdeth. Marg., holdeth. The re- 
ference is, to something that then 
operated to constrain or hold back the 
obvious tendency of things, so that 
the “ man of sin” should not at once 
appear, or so that things should not 
soon so develope themselves as to give 
rise to this antichristian power. There 
were causes at work even then, which 
would ultimately lead to this; but 
there was also something which check- 
ed the tendency of things, so that the 
revelation or development of the “man 
of sin” was put off to a future period. 
The obvious meaning of this would be, 
that, when the apostle wrote, there 
was a tendency to what would occur 
under the great apostasy, and that 
this would soon develope itself if it 
were not restrained. If thereference 
is to the papacy, this would consist in 
corruptions already existing in the 
church, having a resemblance to those 
which afterwards existed under that 
system, or which were the germ of 
that system. If there was a tendency 
towards the concentration of all power 
in an individual in the church,—if 
there was an assumption of authority 
by oneclass of ministers above another, 
—if there was a denial of the “ parity 


of the clergy,” the tendency would. 


have been to that ultimate assumption 
of authority which is found in the 
Romish hierarchy. But conjecture 
is useless as to what was the precise 
form in which this tendency then be- 
gan to develope itself That the cor- 
ruptions early began in the church 
which terminated in the papacy, and 
which led on directly to it, we know ; 
and that the apostle was able to fore- 


Much of the 


revealed in his time. 
1 or, holdeth. 


see and predict such a final develop- 
ment, shows that he was under the 
influence of inspiration. It is not 
known precisely what is referred to 
by the phrase ‘“ what withholdeth,” 
7d xevivoy, The phrase means pro- 
perly, something that holds back, or 
restrains. The word here is in the 
neuter gender, ‘“ What withholdeth.” 
In the following verse it is in the 
masculine gender, 6 xavixw»,—“ he 
that letteth,” or withholdeth; and 
the reference would seem to be to 
some agency or state of things under 
the control of an individual, or of 
some civil power, that then operated 
as a restraint on the natural tendency 
of things. Of this, the apostle says, 
they had had full information ; but we 
can only conjecture what it was. The 
restraining power of anything control- 
led by an individual, or of any govern- 
ment, or the restraining power of God, 
would meet all that the phrase implies. 
The most natural interpretation is 
that which refers it to civil power, 
meaning that there was something in 
the form of the existing administration 
which would prevent this development 
until that restraint should be removed. 
The supposition that there was even 
then a tendency to concentrate al. 
ecclesiastical power at Rome, and 
that while the civil authority remained 
there it would not suffer ecclesiastical 
power to grow to the exorbitant height 
which it ultimately reached, will meet 
all that is implied in the language. 
{ That he might be revealed in his 
time. Themanofsin. The meaning 
is, that there was then a restraint 
operating which would prevent the 
development of this antichristian 
power until the proper time ; that is, 
till the state of the world should be 
such that in the divine arrangements 
it would be proper to permit it: It 
was not to be permitted until the gos- 
pel should be extensively preached, 
and had had an opportunity of showing 
its fair effects on the nations; until it 
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7 For the mystery of iniquity | now letteth, will let, until he be 


doth already * work: only he who 
a 1 Joho 4.3, 


had become so planted and established 


that even the rise of this antichristian 
power could not effectually uproot it. 
Had the “ man of sin’’ been permitted 
to rise at once, the consequence might 
have been that the new religion would 
have been crushed, so that it could 
never have revived again. There was 
hen a providential arrangement by 
which this growth of wickedness should 
be checked and restrained, until the 
new religion should take deep root in 
the carth, and its perpetuity should 
be secured. Then the great trial was 
to be permitted under the ‘man of 
sin.” 

1. For the mystery of iniquity. On 
the meaning of the word mystery, see 
Notes on Rom. xi. 25; comp. 1 Cor. 
ii. 7; Eph.i.9; iii.3; Col.i. 26. It 
means properly that which ts hidden 
or concealed; not necessarily that 
which is unintelligible. The “ mystery 
of iniquity’ seems here to refer to 
some hidden or concealed depravity, 
~—some form of sin which was working 
secretly and silently, and which had 
not yet developed itself. Any secret 
sources of iniquity in the church,— 
anything that tended to corrupt its 
doctrines, and to destroy the simpli- 
city of the faith of the gospel, would 
correspond with the meaning of the 
word. Doddridge correctly supposes 
that this may refer to the pride and 
ambition of some ministers, the fac- 
tious ternper of some Christians, the 
imposing of unauthorized severities, 
the worship of angels, &c. J Doth 
already work. There are elements 
of these corruptions already existing 
in thechurch. Bishop Newton main- 
tains that the foundations of popery 
were laid in the apostle’s days, and 
that the superstructure was raised by 
degrees ; and this is entirely in ac- 
cordance with the statements of the 


apostle Paul. In his own time, he! 
says, there were things which, if not ' 
restrained, would expand and ripen | 


into that apostasy, He has not told 
as particularly to what be refers, but 
there are several intimations in his 


taken out of the way. 
’ 


om ee etree ee 


writings, as well as in other parts of 
the New Testament, that even in the 
apostolic age there existed the ele- 
ments of those corruptions which were 
afterwards doveloped and imbodied 
in the papacy. Even “ then,” says 
Bishop Newton, “idolatry was steal- 
ing into the church (1 Cor.x. 14), and 
a voluntary humility and worshipping 
of angels.’”’ [Col. ii. 18 ; see, however, 
my Note on that passage.] ‘ There 
existed strife and divisions (1 Cor. iii. 
3), an adulterating and handling the 
word of God deceitfully (2 Cor. ii. 
17; iv. 2), a gain of godliness, teach- 
ing of things for filthy lucre's sake (1 
Tim. vi. 5 ; Titus i. 11), a vain obser- 
vation of festivals (Gal. iv. 10,) a vain 
distinction of meats (1 Cor. viii. 8), a 
neglecting of the body (Col. ii. 23), 
traditions, and commandments, and 
doctrines of men (Col. ii. 8, 22);” 
comp. 3 John 9, “ Diotrephes, who 
loveth to have the pre-eminence.” 
These things constituted the elements 
of the corruptions which were after- 
wards developed in the papacy, and 
which are imbodied in that system. 
An eye that could see all, would even 
then have perceived that if there were 
norestraint,these incipient corruptions 
would grow up into that system, and 
would be expanded into all the cor- 
rupticns and arrogant claims which 
have ever characterized it ; comp. 1 
John iv. 3. { Only he who now letteth. 
Who now hinders, or restrains—5 
xarivev. Thisis the same word which 
is used in ver. 6, and rendered “ with- 
holdeth,” except that it is there in the 
neuter gender. There can be no doubt 
that there is reference to the same 
restraining power, or the same power 
under the control of an individual ; but 
what that was, is not quite certain. 
It was some power which operated as 
a check on the growing corruptions 
then existing, and which prevented 
their full development, but which war 
to be removed at no distant period, 
and whose removal would give an op- 
portunity for these corruptions t 
develope themselves. and for the fu! 
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revelation of the man of sin. Such 
a supposition as that the civil power 
of Rome was such a restraint, ope- 
rating to prevent the assumption of 
the ecclesiastical claims of supremacy 
which afterwards characterized the 
papacy, will correspond with all that 
is necessarily implied in the language. 
F Will let, until he be taken cut of the 
way. This will be an effectual check 
on these corruptions, preventing their 
full development, until it is removed, 
and then the man of sin will appear. 
The supposition which will best suit 
this language is, that there was then 
some civil restraint, preventing the 
development of existing corruptions, 
but that there would be a removal, or 
withdrawing of that restraint; and 
that then the tendency of the existing 
corruptions would be seen. It is evi- 
dent, as Oldshausen remarks, that this 
resisting or restraining power must be 
something out of the church, and dis- 
tinguished from the antichristian ten- 
dency itself; von der Kirche und vom 
Antichristenthum. It is necessary, 
therefore, to understand this of the 
restraints of civil power. Was there, 
then, any fact in history which will 
accord with this interpretation? The 
belief among the primitive Christians 
was, that what hindered the rise of 
the man of sin was the Roman empire, 
and therefore ‘“ they prayed for its 
peace and welfare, as knowing that 
when the Roman empire should be 
dissolved and broken in pieces, the 
empire of the man of sin would be 
raised on its ruins.” Bp. Newton. 
How this revolution was effected, may 
be seen by the statement of Machiavel. 
‘“‘The emperor of Rome, quitting 
Rome to dwell at Constantinople ” 
(in the fourth century, under Con- 
stantine), ‘‘ the Roman empire began 
to decline, but the church of Rome 
augmented as fast. Nevertheless, un- 
til the coming in of the Lombards, all 
Italy being under the dominion of 
either emperors or kings, the bishops 
assumed no more power than what was 
due to their doctrine and manners; in 
civil affairs they were subject to the 
civil power. But Theodoric, king of 
the Goths, fixing his seat at Ravenna, 
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rest, and made them more consider- 
able in Italy, for there being no other 
prince left in Rome, the Romans were 
forced for protection to pay greater 
allegiance to the pope. The Lom- 
bards having invaded and reduced 
Italy into several cantons, the pope 
took the opportunity, and -began to 
hold up his head. For being, as it 
were, governor and principal of Nome, 
the emperor of Constantinople and the 
Lombards bare him a respect, so that 
the Romans (by mediation of their 
pope,) began to treat and confederate 
with Longinus [the emperor’s iieute- 
nant], and the Lombards, not as sub- 
jects, but as equals and companions ; 
which said custom continuing, and the 
pope’s entering into alliance some- 
times with the Lombards, and some- 
times with the Greeks, contracted 
great reputation to their dignity.” 
(Hist. of Florence, B. i. p. 6, of tho 
English translation.) A more ex- 
tended quotation on the same subject, 
may be seen in Newton on the Pro- 
phecies, pp. 407, 408. To any one 
acquainted with the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire, nothing can be 
more manifest than the correspondence 
of the facts in history respecting the 
rise of the papacy, and the statement 
of the apostle Paul here. The simple 
facts are these. (1.) There were 
early corruptions in the church at 
Rome, as there were elsewhere, but 
peculiarly there, as Rome was the seat 
of philosophy and of power. (2.) There 
were great efforts made by the bishop 
of Rome to increase his authority, 
and there was a steady approximation 
to what he subsequently claimed— 
that of being universal bishop. (8.) 
There was a constant tendency to 
yield to him deference and respect in 
all matters. (4.) This was kept in 
check as long as Rome was the seat 
of the imperial power. Had that 
power remained there, it would have 
been impossible for the Roman bishop 
ever to have obtained the civil and 
ecclesiastical eminence which he ulti- 
mately did. Rome could not have 
had two heads, both claiming and 
exercising supreme power ; and there 
never could have been a “ revelation 
of the man of sin.” (5.) Constantine 
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8 And then shall that Wicked! mouth, and shall destroy ° with 


be revealed, whom the Lord shall | 


* consume with the spirit > of his 
@ Da.7.10,11. 


removed the seat of empire to Con- 
stantinople ; and this removal or “ tak- 
ing away” of the only restraint on the 
ambitious projects of the Roman 
bishops, gave allthe opportunity which 
could be desired for the growth of the 
papal power. [n all history there 
cannot, probably, be found a series of 
events corresponding more accurately 
with a prophetic statements than this ; 
and there is every evidence, therefore, 
that these are the events to which the 
Spirit of inspiration referred. 

8. And then shall that Wicked 
be revealed. 6 &vopos— the wicked 
one,” referring to the “ man of sin,” 
and called “the wicked one ” because 
of the eminent depravity of the sys- 
tem of which he was to be the head; 
see Notes on ver. 3 Whom the 
Lord shall consume. The Lord Je- 
sus; see Notes on Acts i. 24. The 
word consume here—dvardou—means 
to destroy; see Gal. v. 15; Luke 
ix. 64. The word would be appli- 
cable to any kind of destruction. 
Ihe methods by which this will be 
done are immediately specified—and 
it is of much importance to under- 
stand them, if this refers to the pa- 
pacy. { With the spirit of his mouth. 
What goes out ofhis mouth, or what he 
speaks; that is, word, truth, command, 
or gospel—all of which he may be re- 
garded as speaking. In Rev. i. 16; 
xix. 15, 21, it is said of the Redeemer 
that “a sharp two-edged sword goeth 
out of his mouth ;” that is, his word, 
doctrine, or command—whathe speaks 
—is like a sharp sword. It will cut 
deep; will lay open the heart ; will 
destroy his enemies. Comp. Isa. xi. 
4, “ With the breath of his lips shall 
he slay the wicked.’’ The reference 
in the passage before us is to one of 
the methods which would be employed 
to “ destroy ’’ the man of’sin; and the 
sense is, that it would be by what is 
spoken by the Redeemer. ‘This may 


refer either to what he will say at hts! glory of the Saviour. 


the brightness of his coming : 
b s.11.43 Re.19.15,21. ¢ He.10.27. 


lips, by whomsoever uttered ; and the 


meaning then is, that one of the grand 
agencies for destroying this antichris- 
tian power is the truth spoken or re- 
vealed by the Saviour—that is, hie 
pure gospel, If this latter be the 
true interpretation, it may mean that 
the process for his destruction may 
have commenced long anterior to the 
personal appearing of the Redeemer, 
but that the complete destruction of 
this power will be accomplished by 
the splendour of his Second Advent. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the 
most obvious interpretation is that 
which refers both clauses in the sen- 
tence to the same period—that of his 
second coming. Still, it is not im- 
proper to suppose that it may be im- 
plied that his power will be weakened 
and diminished by the influence of the 
gospel, though it may not be wholly 
destroyed until the second coming of 
the Saviour. § And shall destroy. 
xeregynou. Shall bring to naught ; 
cause to cease; put anendto. This 
is, in some respects, a stronger word 
than that which in the former part of 
the verse is rendered consume. It 
denotes a more entire destruction than 
that, though it does not refer so much 
to any positive agency by which it will 
be done. Inthe former word, the at- 
tention is directed more to the agency 
by which the destruction will be ef- 
fected—to the exertion of some kind 
of power to do it; in this word the 
attention is directed rather to the 
entireness or totality of the destruc- 
tion. The antichristian domination 
will wholly cease, or be entirely de- 
stroyed. The words would naturally 
harmonize with the idea that there 
would be a somewhat gradual process 
under the operation of truth to- 
ward the destruction of the man of 
sin, but that the complete annihilation 
of his power would be by some more 
manifest exhibition of the personal 
J With the 


coming, or to his truth—already brightness of his coming. This is evi- 
spoken ; to what has gone from his ; dently a Hebraism, meaning his splen- 


A.D. 53.] 


9 Even him, whose cominz is 
after the working of Satan, with 


did or glorious appearing. The Greek 


word, however, rendered “ brightness” 
(ix:Qaveia—epiphany)—means merely 
an appearing, or appearance. So it 
is used in 1 Tim. vi. 4; 2 Tim. i. 
10; iv. 1. 8; Titus 1i. 18, in all which 
places it is rendered appearing, and 
refers to the manifestation of the Sa- 
viour when he shall come to judge the 
world. Itis used nowhere else in the 
New Testament. There is no neces- 
sary idea of splendour in the word, 
and the idea is not, as our translation 
would seem to convey, that there 
would be such a dazzling light, or such 
unsufferable brightness that all would 
be consumed before it, but that he 
would appear, and that this antichris- 
tian power would be destroyed by his 
appearing ; that is, by himself when 
he would return. The agency in 
doing it would not be his brightness, 
but himself. It would seem to follow 
from this, that, however thisenormous 
power of wickedness might be weak- 
ened by truth, the final triumph over 
it would be reserved for the Son of 
God himself on his second return to 
our world. Yet, if this be so, it need 
not lessen our zeal in endeavouring to 
diminish the power of these corrup- 
tions; to establish and spread the 
truth, or to convert the defenders of 
these errors to a better faith. 

9. Even him, whose coming ts after 
the working of Satan. Greek, xz’ 
ivioyuay rod Zarave. According to 
the energy of Satan ; that is, the en- 
ergetic or efficient operation of Sa- 
tan. The word rendered after, it 
need not be said to one who looks at 
the Greek, does not refer to time, but 
is a preposition, meaning according 
to; in conformity with; meaning that 
the manner of his appearing would be 
accompanied by such works as would 
show that the agency of Satan was 
employed, and such as he only could 
produce. It does not mean that the 
coming of the Lord Jesus would be 
after Satan had worked in this man- 
ner, but that the manifestation of that 
wicked one would be with such de- 
monstrsations of power and wonder as 
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in Matt. xxiv. 24; see 
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all power and signs and lying 
wonders, 


' Satan only could effect. The system 
over which he presides is originated 
by Satan, and sustained by those 
\things which he alone can perform. 
On the word Satan, see Notes on 
Job i.6. The idea is, that it would 
| be under the direction and control of 
the great enemy of God, and that the 
things on which it would rely for sup- 
port could be traced to hisagency. In 
all the pretendéd miracles to which it 
would appeal, there would be nothing 
which Satan could not accomplish. 
With all power. With all the 
power which Satan can exhibit; 
meaning also, that there would be a 
great exertion of power in the case. 
It would not be a feeble and imbecile 
dominion. The dominion of the pa- 
pacy has been one of the most power- 
| ful on earth. There has been none 
| which has been more dreaded by the 
nations of the earth—and there have 
been times when nations trembled, 
and kings turned pale on their thrones 
at the frown of the pope. | And 
signs. This word frequently denotes 
real miracles, but not necessarily so. 
It may be applied to pretended 
miracles as well as real, and is un- 
doubtedly so used here, as it is con- 
nected with “lying wonders,” and a 
it is said that the thing wrought would 
be “after the working of Satan.” 
There is doubtless reference to such 


“signs and wonders” as the Saviour 


Notes on that passage. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the papacy 
has always relied for support on its 
pretended miracles. Even in our own 
age the wonders performed by the 
Prince Hohenloe, and by the preten- 
ded seamless garment of the Saviour, 
have been proclamed as true miracles, 
and as furnishing indubitable evidence 
of the truth of the Roman Catholic 
system. The dissolving of the blood 
of St. Januarius, the removal of Pi- 
late’s stairs to Rome, and the trans- 
portation to Italy of the “house of 
our Lady,” are among the miracles to 
which there is a constant reference in 
the papal communion. In addition 
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10 And with all deceivableness | the love > of the truth, that they 
* of unrighteousness in them that | might be saved. 


perish ; because they received not 
a He.3.13. 


to these and to all similar pretensions, 
thereis the power claimed of performing 
a miracle at the pleasure of the priest 
by the change of bread and wine into 
the *‘ body and blood, the soul and di- 
vinity” of the Lord Jesus. In 1756, 
there was published in Londona book 
entitled, ‘“‘ The miraculous power of 
the church of Christ, asserted through 
each successive century, from the 
apostle down to the present time.” 
The power of working miracles has 
been one of the standing claims of the 
Papacy. { And lying wonders. False 
or pretended miracles. They would 
be such as would be claimed to be mi- 
racles ; such as would excite wonder; 
and yet such as were false and delusive. 
No Protestant assuredly needs to be 
convinced that this is just the charac- 
ter of the pretended miracles of the 
Papacy. It would be impossible for 
language to describe them more 
clearly, in the apprehension of all 
Protestants, than is done in this lan- 
guage of the apostle Paul. 

10. And with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness. There are two ideas 
here. The first is, that there would 
be deceit ; and the other is, that it 
would be for the purpose of promoting 
unrighteousness or iniquity. The ini- 
quitous system would be maintained 
by fraudulent methods. No one who 
has read Pascal’s Provincial Letters 
can ever doubt that this description is 
applicable to the system of the Je- 
suits; and no one familiar with the 
acts of the Papacy, as they have al- 
ways been practised, can doubt that 
the whole system is accurately de- 
scribed by this language. The plau- 
sible reasoning by which the advocates 
of that system have palliated and apo- 
logized for sins of various kinds, has 
been among its most remarkable fea- 
tures. §[ Jn them that perish. Among 
those who will perish; that is, among 
the abandoned and wicked. The re- 
ference is to men of corrupt minds 
and lives, over whom this system 
would have power; countenancing 


j1 And for this cause God shall 
Bb 1 Co.16.22. 


them in their depravity, and fitting 
them still farther for destruction. The 
idea is, that these acts would have 
especial reference to men who would 
be lost at any rate, and who would be 
sustained in their wickedness by this 
false and delusive system. ¥ Because 
they received not the love of the truth. 
They prefer this system of error and 
delusion to the simple and pure gospel, 
by which they might have been saved. 

11. And for this cause. Because 
they choose error, or their hearts love 
that more than they do truth. ‘The 
original reason then of their embrac- 
ing and adhering to the system was 
not an arbitrary decree on the part of 
God, but that they did not love the 
truth. Hence, he gave them up to 
this system of error. If a man 
strongly prefers error to truth, and 
sin to holiness, it is not wrong to al- 
low him freely to evince his own pre- 
ference. { God shall send them strong 
delusion. Gr., “energy of deceit ;”’ 
a Hebraism, meaning strong deceit, 
The agency of God is here distinctly 
recognised, in accordance with the 
uniform statements of the Scriptures, 
respecting evil; comp. Ex. vii. 13; 
ix. 12; x. 1,20, 27; xi. 10; xiv. 8. 
Deut. x. 30; Isa. xlv. 7, On the na- 
ture of this agency, see Notes on 
John xii. 40. Itis not necessary here 
to suppose that there was any positive 
influence on the part of God in caus- 
ing this delusion to come upon them, 
but all the force of the language will 
be met, as well as the reasoning of the 
apostle, by supposing that God with- 
drew all restraint, and suffered men 
simply to show that they did not love 
the truth. God often places men in 
circumstances to develope their own 
nature, and it cannot be shown to be 
wrong that he should do so. If men 
have no love of the truth, and no de- 
sire to be saved, it is not improper 
that they should be allowed to mani- 
fest this. How it happened that they 
had no “ love of the truth,” is a dif- 
ferent question, to which the remarks 
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send them strong delusion, % that 
they should believe a lie : 


12 That ®%they all might be 
@ Eze.14.9; Ro.1.24. b De. 32.35. 


of the apostle do not appertain ; comp. 
Notes on Rom. ix. 17, 18: i. 24. 
q That they should believe a lie. This 
does not affirm that God wished them 
to believe a lie; nor that he would 
not have preferred that they should 
believe the truth; nor that he ex- 
erted any direct agency to cause them 
to believe a lie. It means merely 
that he left them, because they did 
not love the truth, to believe what 
was false, and what would end in their 
destruction. Can any one doubt that 
this constantly occurs in the world? 
Men are left to believe impostors ; to 
trust to false guides; to rely on un- 
founded information; to credit those 
who live to delude and betray the in- 
nocent ; and to follow those who lead 
them to ruin. God does not inter- 
pose by direct power to preserve 
them. Can anyone doubt this? Yet 
this is not peculiarly the doctrine of 
revelation. The fact pertains just as 
much to the infidel as it does to the 
believer in Christianity, and he is 
just as much bound to explain it as 
the Christian is. It belongs to our 
world—to us all—and it should not be 
charged on Christianity as a doctrine 
pertaining peculiarly to that system. 
12, That they all might be damned, 
The word damned we commonly apply 
now exclusively to future punishment, 
and it has a harsher signification than 
the original word; comp. Notes, 1 
Cor. xi. 29. The Greek word—xeivw 
—means to judge, determine, decide ; 
and then to condemn; Rom. ii. 27; 
xiv. 22; James iv. 11; John vii. 51; 
Luke xix. 22; Acts xiii. 27. It may 
be applied to the judgment of the last 
day (John v. 22; viii. 50; Acts xvii. 
81; Rom. iii.6; 2 Tim. iv. 1,) but 
not necessarily. The word judged or 
condemned, would, in this place, ex- 
press all that the Greek word neces- 
sarily conveys. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the judgment or condemna- 
tion which is referred to, is that which 
will occur when the Saviour will ap- 
pear. It does not seem to me to be 
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damned who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unright- 
eousness. 


@ necessary interpretation of this to 


suppose that it teaches that God 
would send a strong delusion that they 
should believe a lie, in order that all 
might be damned who did not believe 
the truth; or that he desired that 
they should be damned, and sent this 
as the means of securing it; but the 
sense is, that this course of events 
would be allowed to occur, so that 
(%a—not es 73) all who do not love 
the truth would be condemned. The 
particle here used, and rendered 
“that” (ive), in connection with the 
phrase “all might be damned” is 
employed in two general senses, either 
as marking the end, purpose, or cause 


for, or on account of, which anything 
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is done; to the end that, or in order 
that it may be so and so; or as 
marking simply the result, event, 
or upshot of an action, so that, 
so as that. Robinson, Lex. In 
the latter case it denotes merely that 
something will really take place, 
without indicating that such was the 
design of the agent, or that what 
brought it about was in order that it 
might take place. It is also used, 
in the later Greek, so as neither to 
mark the purpose, nor to indicate that 
the event would occur, but merely 
to point out that to which the pre- 
ceding words refer. It is not proper, 
therefore, to infer that this passage 
teaches that all these things would 
be brought about in the arrange- 
ments of Providence, in order that 
they might be damned who came 
under their influence. The passage 
teaches that such would be the re- 
sult; that the connection between 
these delusions and the condemnation 
of those who were deluded, would be 
certain. It cannot be proved from 
the Scriptures that God sends on men 
strong delusions, in order that they 
may be damned. No such construc- 
tion should be put on a passage of 
Scripture if it can be avoided, and it 
cannot be shown that it is necessary 
here. Q Who believed not the truth, 
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13 But we @ are bound to give 
thanks alway to God for you, bre- 
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14 Whereunto ¢ he called you by 
our gospel, to the obtaining of the 


thren beloved of the Lord, be-| glory ¢ of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


cause God hath from the begin- 
ning chosen © you to salvation 
through sanctification of tne Spi- 
rit and belief of the truth; 

@ chap.1.3. b Ep.1.4; 1 Th.1.4; 1 Pe.1.2. 


The grounds or reasons why they 


would be damned are now stated. 
One would be that they did not believe 
the truth—not that God sent upon 
them delusion in order that they 
might be damned. That men will be 
condemned for not believingthe truth, 
and that it will be right thus to con- 
demn them, is everywhere the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, and is equally 
the doctrine of common sense; see 
Notes on Mark xvi. 16. § But had 
pleasure in unrighteousness. This 
is the second ground or reason of 
their condemnation. If men have 
pleasure in sin, it is proper that they 
should be punished. There can be 
no more just ground of condemna- 
tion than that a man loves to do 
wrong. 

13. But we.are bound to give 
thanks alway to God for you; see 
Notes on chap. i.3. {| Because God 
hath pe the beginning chosen you 
to salvation. The following impor- 
tant things are affirmed or implied 
here: (1.) That God had chosen or 
elected them (eAsre) to salvation. 
The doctrine of election, therefore, 
is true. (2.) That this was from the 
beginning (ax’ dpxiis); that is, from 
eternity ; see Notes on John i. 1; 
Eph. i. 4; iii, 9—11. The doctrine 
of eternal election is, therefore, true. 
(3.) That this was the choice of the 
persons to whom Paul referred. The 
doctrine of personal election is, there- 
fore, true. (4.) That this is a reason 
for thanksgiving. Why should it not 
be ? Can there be any higher ground 
of praise or gratitude than that God 
has chosen us to be eternally holy 
and happy, and that he has from eter- 
nity designed that we should be so? 
Whatever, therefore, may be the 
feelings with which those who are 
not chosen to salvation, regard this 
doctrine, it is clear that those who 


15 Therefore, brethren, stand 
fast, and hold the traditions which 
ye have been taught, whether by 
word or our epistle, 

¢ 1 Pe.5.10. @ John 17.22. 


have evidence that they are chosen 
should make it a subject of grateful 
praise. They can have no more ex- 
alted source of gratitude than that 
they are chosen to eternal life. 
{ Through sanctification of the Spi- 
rit. Being made holy by the divine 
Spirit. It is not without respect to 
character, but it is a choice to holi- 
ness and then ¢o salvation. No one 
can have evidence that he is chosen 
to salvation except as he has evi- 
dence that he is sanctified by the 
Spirit; see Notes on Eph. i. 4, 
q And belief of the truth. In con- 
nection with believing the truth. 
No one who is not a believer in the 
truth can have evidence that God 
has chosen him. 

14. Whereunto he called you by 
our gospel. He made the gospel as 

: preached by us the means of calling 

| you to salvation. That is, God has 
chosen you to salvation from eter- 
nity, and has made the gospel as 
preached by us the means of carry- 
ing that eternal purpose into effect. 

| Q To the obtaining of the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. That you 

| may partake of the same glory as the 
Saviour in heaven ; see Notes on John 
xvii. 22, 24. 

15. Therefore. In view of the 
fact that you are thus chosen from 
eternity, and that you are to be raised 
up tosuch honour and glory. { Stand 
fast. Amidst all the temptations 
which surround you; comp. Notes 
on Eph. vi. 10—14. 4j And hold the 
traditions which ye have been taught. 
On the word traditions, see Notes 
on Matt. xv. 2. It means properly 
things delivered over from one to 
another; then anything orally deli- 
vered—any precept, doctrine, or law. 
It is frequently employed to denote 
that which is not written, as contra- 
distinguished from that which is 
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16 Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, and God even our Fa- 
ther, which ¢ hath loved us, and 


a John 13.13 Re.3.5. 


written (comp. Matt. xv. 2), but not 
necessarily or always; for here the 
apostle speaks of the “ traditions 
which they had been taught by his 
epistle ;’? comp. Notes, 1 Cor. xi. 2. 
Here 1t means the doctrines or pre- 
cepts which they had received from 
the apostle, whether when he was 
with them, or after he left them; 
whether communicated by preaching 
or by letter. This passage can fur- 
nish no authority for holding the 
‘ traditions” which have come down 
from ancient times, and which pro- 
fess to have been derived from the 
apostles; for (1.) there is no evidence 
that any of those traditions were 
given by the apostles; (2.) many of 
them are manifestly so trifling, false, 
and contrary to the writings of the 
apostles, that they could not have 
been delivered by them; (3.) if any 
of them are genuine, it is impossible 
to separate them from those which 
are false; (4.) we have all that is 
necessary for salvation in the written 
word ; and (5.) there is not the least 


evidence that the apostle here meant; 


to refer to any such thing. He speaks 
only of what had been delivered to 
them by himself, whether orally or 
by letter ; not of what was delivered 
from one to another as from him. 
There is no intimation here that they 
were to hold anything as from him 
which they had not received directly 
from him, either by his own instruc- 
tions personally or by letter. With 
what propriety, then, can this pas- 
sage be adduced to prove that we 
are to hold the traditions which pro- 
fessedly come to us through a great 
number of intermediate persons ?— 
Where is the evidence here that the 
church was to hold those unwritten 
traditions, and transmit them to fu- 
ture times? { Whether by word. 
By preaching, when we were with 
you. It does not mean that he had 
sent any oral message to them by a 
third person. {j Or our epistle. The 
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hath given ws everlasting conso. 
lation and good hope ° through 


grace, 
6 1 Pe.l.3, 


former letter which he had written 
to them. 

16. Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself. This expression is equiva- 
lent to this: “ I pray our Lord Jesus, 
and our Father, to comfort you.” It 
is really a prayer offered to the Sa- 
viour—a recognition of Christ as the 
source of consolation as well as the 
Father, and a union of his name 
with that of the Father in invoking 
important blessings.. It is such lan- 
guage as could be used only by one 
who regarded the Lord Jesus as di- 
vine. ( And God even our Father. 
Gr. “And God, and (xs) our Father ;” 
though not incorrectly rendered “even 
our Father.” If it should be conten- 
ded that the use of the word “ and” 
—* our Lord Jesus Christ, and God,” 
proves that the Lord Jesus is a diffe- 
rent being from God-—the use of the 
same word “and” would prove that 
the “Father” is a different being 
from God. But the truth is, the 
apostle meant to speak of the Father 
and the Son as the common source 
of the blessing for which he prayed. 
Q Which hath loved us. Referring 
particularly to the Father. The love 
which is referred to is that manifested 
in redemption, or which is shown us 
through Christ ; see John iii. 16; 1 
John iv. 9. § And hath given us 
everlasting consolation. Not tempor- 
ary comfort, but that which will endure 
forever. The joys of religion are not 
dike other joys. They soon fade 
away ;—they always terminate at 
death ; — they cease when trouble 
comes, when sickness invades the 
frame, when wealth or friends depart, 
when disappointment lowers, when 
the senses by age refuse to minister 
as they once did to our pleasures. 
The comforts of religion depend on 
no such contingencies. They live 
through all these changes—attend us 
in sickness, poverty, bereavement, 
losses, and age; they are with us ip 
death, and they are perpetual and un- 
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17 Comfort your hearts,* and 
@ 1 Cols. 


changing beyond the grave. { And 


good hope through grace ; see Notes 
on Rom. v. 2, 5; Heb. vi. 19. 

17. Comfort your hearts ; Notes, 
1 Thess. iii. 2; v. 11,14. The Thes- 
salonians were in the midst of trials, 
and Paul prayed that they might 
have the full consolations of their 
religion. { And stablish you. Make 
you firm and steadfast; 1 Thess. iii. 
2,13. QJIn every good word and 
work. In every true doctrine, and in 
the practice of every virtue. 

This chapter is very important in 
reference to the rise of that great 
antichristian power which has exert- 
ed, and which still exerts so baleful 
an influence over the Christian world. 
Assuming now that it refers to the 
Papacy, in accordance with the ex- 
position which has been given, there 
are a few important reflections to 
which it gives rise. 

(1.) The Second Advent of the 
Redeemer is an event which is dis- 
tinctly predicted in the Scriptures. 
This is assumed in this chapter; and 
though Paul corrects some errors into 
which the Thessalonians had fallen, 
he does not suggest this as one of 
them. Their error was in regard to 
the time of his appearing ; not the fact. 

(2.) The time when he will appear 
is not made known to men. The 
apostles did not pretend to designate 
it, nor did the Saviour himself; Matt. 
xxiv. 86 ; Mark xiii. 82; Acts i. 7. 

(3.) The course of reasoning in 
this chapter would lead to the ex- 
pectation that a considerable time 
would elapse before the Saviour would 
appear. The apostles, therefore, did 
not believe that the end of the world 
was near, and they did not teach false 
doctrine on the subject, as infidels 
have often alleged. No one, who at- 
tentively and candidly studies this 
chapter, it seems to me, can suppose 
that Paul believed that the Second 
Advent of the Saviour would occur 
within a short time, or during the 
generation when he lived. He has 
described a long series of events which 
were to intervene before the Saviour 
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stablish you in every good word 
| and work, 


would appear—events which, if the 
interpretation which has been given 
is correct, have been in fact in a pro- 
cess of development from that time to 
the present, and which, it must have 
been foreseen, even then, would re- 
quire a long period before they would 
be completed. There was to be a 
great apostasy. There were at that 
time subtle causes at work which 
would lead to it. They were, however, 
then held in check and restrained by 
some foreign influence. But the time 
would come, when that foreign power 
would be withdrawn. Then these 
now hidden and restrained corrup- 
tions would develope themselves into 
this great antichristian power. That 
power would sustain itself by a series 
of pretended miracles and lying won- 
ders—and, after all this, would be 
the second coming of the Son of man. 
But this would require time. Sucha 
series of events would not be com- 
pleted in a day, orin a single genera- 
tion. They would require a succes- 
sion—perhaps a long succession—of 
years, before these developments would 
be complete. It is clear, therefore, 
that the apostle did not hold that the 
Lord Jesus would return in that age, 
and that he did not mean to be un- 
derstood as teaching it; and conse- 
quently it should not be said that he 
or his fellow-apostles were mistaken 
in the statements which they have 
recorded respecting the second com- 
ing of the Lord Jesus and the end of 
the world. 

(4.) The apostle Paul was inspired. 
He has recorded in this chapter a 
distinct prediction of an important 
series of events which were to occur 
at a future, and most of them at quite 
a remote period. They were such that 
they could have been foreseen by no 
natural sagacity, and no human skill. 
There were, indeed, corruptions ex- 
isting then in the church, but no mere 
natural sagacity could have foreseen 
that they would grow up into that 
enormous system which would over- 
shadow the Christian world, and live 
for so many ages. 
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(5.) If these predictions referred to 
the Papacy, we may see how we are 
to regard that system of religion. 
The simple inquiry, if this interpre- 
tation is correct, is, how did the apos- 
tle Paul regard that system to which 
he referred? Did he consider it to 
be the true church? Did he regard 
it as acchurch at all? The language 
which he uses will enable us easily 
to answer these questions. He 
speaks of it as ‘the apostasy;’’ he 
speaks of the head of that system 
as ‘the man of sin,’ “the son of 
perdition,” “ the wicked one,” and as 
‘‘opposing and exalting himself above 
all that is called God;’’ he says that 
his ‘coming is after the working of 
Satan, with lying wonders, and with 
all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness.” Can it be believed then that 
he regarded this as a true church of 
Jesus Christ? Are these the cha- 
racteristics of the church as laid 
down elsewhere in the Scriptures ? 
Wherever it may lead, it seems clear 
to me that the apostle did not regard 
that system of which he spoke as 
having any of the marks of a true 
church, and the only question which 
can be raised on this point is, whether 
the fair interpretation of the pas- 
sage demands that it shall be con- 
sidered as referring to the Papacy. 
Protestants believe that it must be so 
understood, and Papists have not yet 
disproved the reasons which they al- 
lege for their belief. 

(8.) If this be the fairinterpretation, 
then we may see what is the value of 
the pretended “succession” of the 
ministry through that system. If 
such a regular ‘ succession”’ of min- 
isters from the apostles could be made 
out, what would it be worth? What 
is the value of a spiritual descent from 
Pope Alexander VI.2 How would it 
increase the proper respect for the 
ministerial office, if it could be proved 
to be derived in aright line from those 
monsters of incest, ambition, covet- 
ousness, and blood, who have occu- 
pied the Papalthrone? A Protestant 
minister should blush and hang his 
head if it were charged on him that 
he held his office by no better title 
than such a derivation. Much less 
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should he make it a matterof glorying 
and an argument to prove that he 
only is an authorized minister, that 
he has received his office through 
such men. 

(7.) From this chapter we may see 
the tendency of human nature to de- 
generacy. The elements of that great 
and corrupt apostasy existed even in 
apostolic times. Those elements grew 
regularly up into the system of the 
Papacy, and spread blighting and 
death over the whole Christian world. 
It is the tendency of human nature to 
corrupt the best things. The Chris- 
tian church was put in possession of a 
pure, and lovely, and glorious system 
of religion. It was a religion adapt- 
ed to elevateand save therace. There 
was not an interest of humanity which 
it would not have fostered and pro- 
moted ; there was not a source of ha- 
man sorrow which it would not have 
mitigated or relieved; there were 
none of the race whom it would not 
have elevated and purified. Its in- 
fluence, as far as it was seen, was uni- 
formly of the happiest kind. It did 
no injury anywhere, but produced only 
good, But howsoon was it voluntar- 
ily exchanged for the worst form of. 
superstition and error that has ever 
brooded in darkness over mankind! 
How soon did the light fade, and how 
rapidly did it become more obscure, 
until it well nigh-went out altogether! 
And with what tenacity did the world 
adhere to the system that grew up 
under the great apostasy, maintaining 
it by learning, and power, and laws, 
and dungeons, and racks, and faggots! 
What a comment is this on human 
nature, thus “loving darkness more 
than light,” and error rather than 
truth ! 

(8.) The chapter teaches the im. 
portance of resisting error at the be- 
ginning. These errors had their 
foundation in the time of the apostles. 
They were then comparatively small, 
and perhaps to many they appeared 
unimportant; and yet the whole Pa. 
pal system was just the development 
of errors, the germs of which existed 
in their days, Had these been crush- 


' ed, as Paul wished to crush them, the 


church might have been saved from 
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the corruption, and woes, and persecu- 
tions produced by the Papacy. So 
error now should always be opposed— 
no matter how small or unimportant 
it may appear. We have no right to 
connive at it; to patronise it; to 
smile upon it. The beginnings of 
evil are always to be resisted with 
firmness ; and if that is done, the tri- 
umph of truth will be certain, 

(9.) The church is safe. It has now 
passed through every conceivable 
form of trial, and still survives, and is 
now more vigorous and flourishing 
than it ever was before. It has pas- 
sedthrough fiery times of persecution ; 
survived the attempts of emperors 
and kings to destroy it, and lived while 
the system of error described here by 
the apostle Paul has thrown its baleful 
shade over almost the whole Christian 
world. It cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed that it will be called to pass 
through such trials again as it has al- 
ready endured; but whether it does 
or not, the past history of the church 
is a guarantee that it will survive all 
that it is destined to encounter. None 
but a religion of divine origin could 
have continued to live amidst so many 
corruptions, and so many attempts to 
destroy it; and in the view of the 
past history of that church it is im- 
possible not to come to the conclu- 
sion that it has been founded by God 
himself, 

CHAPTER III. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter is made up of exhor- 
tations and directions in regard to 
the performance of various Christian 
duties. 

(1.) The apostle asks their prayers ; 
ver. 1, 2. He desires them to pray 
particularly that the true religion 
might be prospered, and that, in 
preaching the gospel, he might be 
delivered from the opposition of un- 
reasonable and wicked men. 

(2.) He expresses confidence that 
God would incline them to do what 


was right, and prays that he would’ 
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may} have free course, and be glo- 
rified, even as ¢¢ 73 with you ; 
lrun. 


keep their hearts in his love, and in pa- 
tient waiting forthe Saviour ;ver 3 —5. 

(3.) He commands them to remove 
from their number those who were 
disorderly, and especially those who 
were idle, and addresses an earnest 
exhortation to this class, that they 
would be diligently engaged in the 
prosecution of the business of their 
appropriate callings ; ver. 6—12. 

(4.) He exhorts them not to be 
weary in doing well ; ver. 13. 

(5.) He directs that if any one 
should not obey the commands given 
in this epistle, he should be noted, 
and they were to separate themselves 
from him. Yet they were not to re- 
gard him as an enemy, but to admon. 
ish him as a brother ; ver. 14, 15. 

(6.) The epistle closes with the 
usual salutations ; ver. 16—18. 

1. Finally, brethren, pray for us. 
That is, for Paul, Silas, and Timothy, 
then engaged in arduous labours at 
Corinth. This request for the pray- 
ers of Christians is one which Paul 
often makes ; see Notes, 1 Thess. v. 25. 
{ That the word of the Lord may 
have free course. That is, the gospel. 
The margin is “run.”’ So also the . 
Greek. The idea is, that it might 
meet with no obstruction, but that it 
might be carried abroad with the ra- 
pidity of a racer out of whose way 
every hindrance was removed. The 
gospel would spread rapidly in the 
earth if all the obstructions which men 
have put in its way were removed ; 
and that they may be removed should 
be one of the constant subjects of 
prayer. {| And be glorified. Be hon- 
oured ; or appear to be glorious. {[ As 
it is with you. It is evident from this 
that Paul met with some obstructions 
in preaching the gospel where he was 
then labouring What they were, he 
mentions in the next verse. He was 
then at Corinth (see the Introduc- 
tion), and the history in the Acts of 
the Apostles informs us of the difficul- 
ties which he had to encounter there ; 
see Acts xviii. 
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2 And that we may be de- 
livered from ' unreasonable and 


2. And that we may be delivered 
from unreasonable and wicked men. 
That is, from opposition in their 
endeavours to spread the gospel. 
Paul encountered such men every- 
where, as all do who labour to diffuse 
the knowledge of the truth, but it is 
probable that there is particular re- 
ference here to the opposition which 
he encountered when in Corinth. 
This opposition arose mainly from the 
Jews; seo Acts xviii. 5, 6, 12, 13. 
The word unreasonable is rendered in 
the margin absurd. The Greek word 
(aréores) means, properly, out of place; 
then absurd, unusual, strange; then 
improper, unreasonable, wicked. It 
is rendered in Luke xxiii. 41, amiss ; 
in Acts xxviii. 6, harm. It does not 
occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. It refers here to men who 
acted amiss or improperly ; men who 
were not found in the right place, or 
who had not the right views of things ; 
and probably does not refer so much 
to their being positively wicked or 
malicious, as to their putting things 
out of their proper place. They gave 
an undue prominence to certain things, 
and less importance to others than 
they deserved. They had a distorted 
vision of the value of objects, and in 
tenacious adherence to their own 
views, and prosecuting their own ob- 
jects to the exclusion of all others, 
they presented a constant obstruction 
to the true gospel. This word would 
apply, and probably was designed to 
be applied, to Jewish teachers (see 
Acts xviii. 5, 6), who gave an undue 
prominence to the laws of Moses; 
but it will apply well to all who en- 
tertain distorted views of the relative 
importance of objects, and who put 
things out of their place. Men often 
have a hobby. They give more im- 
portance to some object than it de- 
serves. They, therefore, undervalue 
other objects; press their own with 
improper zeal ; denounce others who 
do not feel the same interest in them 
which they do; withdraw from those 
who will not go with them in their 
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wicked men: for all men have not 


faith. 
1 absurd. 


views ; form separate parties, and thus 
throw themselves in the way of all 
who are endeavouring to do good in 
some other method. It was from men 
who thus put themselves out of place, 
that the apostle prayed to be delivered. 
q And wicked men. Men with bad 
aims and purposes. It is not always 
true that those who would come under 
the appellation of what the apostle 
here calls “ unreasonable,” are wicked. 
They are sometimes well-meaning, 
but misguided men. But in this case, 
it seems, they were men of bad cha- 
racter, who were at heart opposed to 
what was good, as well as inclined to 
put things out of their place. {| For 
all men have not faith. Of the truth 

of this, no one can doubt. The only 

question is, as to its bearing on the 

case before us. Some suppose it 

means, “ there are few men whom we 

can safely trust ;” others, that it means 

that they have not that “ upright and 

candid disposition which would engage 

men to receive the testimony of the 

apostles” (Doddridge); others, that 

‘all mendo not embrace the Christian 

faith, but many oppose it” (Benson) ; 

and others, that ‘all men do not be- 

lieve, but the worthy only.” Bloom- 

field. The connection seems to re- 

quire us to understand it as meaning 

that all men are not prepared to em- 

brace the gospel. Hence they set 

themselves against it, and from such 

men Paul prayed that he might be 

delivered; comp. 2 Tim. iii. 8. The 

state of mind in which the apostle was 

when he wrote this, seems to have 

been this: He recollected the readi- 

ness with which the Thessalonians had 

embraced the gospel, and the firmness 

with which they held it, and seems to 

suppose that they would imagine the 
same thing must be found true every- 
where. But he says all men have not 
the same faith ; all were not prepared: 
cordially and fully to embrace the 
gospel. There were unreasonabie 
and wicked men whom he had en- 

countered, from whom he prayed that 
he might be delivered. 
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3 But the Lord ¢ is faithful, who 
shall stablish you, and keep °& you 
from evil. 

4 And we have confidence ¢ in 
the Lord touching you, that ye 
both do and will do the things 


which we command you. 
@1Co.1.9. John 17.15. 62 Co.7.16. 


8. But the Lord is faithful. —- 
Though men cannot be trusted, God is 
faithful to his promises and his pur- 
poses. Hemay always be confided in ; 
and when men are unbelieving, per- 
verse, unkind, and disposed to do us 
wrong, we may go to him, and we 
shall always find in him one in whom 
we may confide. This is an exceed- 
ingly interesting declaration, and is a 
beautiful illustration of the resource 
which a truly pious mind will feel that 
it has. We often have occasion to 
know, to our sorrow, that “all men 
have not faith.’ We witness their 
infidelity. We see how they turn 
away from the truth. We see many 
who once gave some evidence that 
they had “ faith,” abandon it all ; and 
we see many in the church who seem 
to have no true faith, and who refuse 
to lend their aid in promoting the 
cause of religion. In such circum- 
stances, the heart is disposed to de- 
spond, and to ask whether religion can 
be advanced in the midst of so much 
indifference and opposition? At such 
times, how consoling is it to be able 
to turn, as Paul did, to one who is 
faithful ; who never fails us; and who 
will certainly accomplish his benevo- 
lent purposes. Men may be faithless 
and false, but God never is. They 
may refuse to embrace the gospel, and 
set themselves against it, but God will 
not abandon his great purposes. Many 
who are in the church may forget 
their solemn and sacred vows, and may 
show no fidelity to the cause of their 
Saviour, but God himself will never 
abandon that cause. Toa pious mind 
it affords unspeakably more consola- 
tion to reflect that a faithful God is 
the friend of the cause which we love, 
than tt would were all men, in and out 
of the church, its friends. J Who 
shall stablish you, and keep you from 
evil; see Notes on John xvii. 5 ; comp. 
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5 And the Lord direct ¢ your 
hearts into the love of God, and into 
the ' patient waiting for Christ. 

6 Now we command you, bre- 
thren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw ¢ 


yourselves from every brother 
@ 1Ch.29.18, 1 or, patience of Christ. ¢1Ti.6.5. 


Notes on Eph. vi. 16. The allusion 
is to the Evil One, or Satan, and the 
meaning is, that God would keep them 
from his wiles. 

4. And we have confidence in the 
Lord. Not primarily in you, for you 
have hearts like others, but in the 
Lord. It is remarkable that when 
Paul expresses the utmost confidence 
in Christians that they will live and 
act as becomes their profession, his 
relianee is not on anything in them- 
selves, but wholly on the faithfulness 
of God. He must be a stranger to 
the human heart who puts much con- 
fidence in it even in its best state; see 
Phil. i. 6; iv. 7; 2 Tim. i. 12; comp. 
Jude 24; Rev.iii. 10 ; Prov. xxviii. 26. 

5. And the Lord direct your hearts 
into the love of God. So direct your 
hearts that you may love God. J And 
into the patient waiting for Christ. 
Marg., patience of Christ. The mar- 
ginal reading is in accordance with 
the Greek, and seems best to express 
the apostle’s meaning. The prayer of 
the apostle was, that they might have 
the love of God in their hearts, and 
“ the patience of Christ ;” that is, the 
same patience which Christ evinced 
in his trials. They were then suffer- 
ing affliction and persecution. They 
needed patience, that they might 
endure their trials in a proper manner. 
It was natural for the apostle to refer 
them to the Saviour, the great exam- 
ple of patience, and to pray that they 
might have the same which he had. 
That it does not mean that they were 
to wait patiently for the appearing 
of Christ, as our translation seems to 
imply, is quite clear, because the 
apostle had just been showing them 
that he would not appear until after a 
long series of events had occurred. 

6. Now we command you, brethren. 
The apostle now (vers. 6—12) turns 
to an important subiect—the proper 
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® that walketh disorderly, and not 
after the tradition which ye re- 
ceived of us 

@ 1 Co.5.11.13, 


method of treating those who were 


idle and disorderly inthe church. In 
the previous epistle he had adverted 
to this subject, but in the mild lan- 
guage of exhortation. When he wrote 
that epistle he was aware that there 
were some among them who were 
disposed to be idle, and he had ten- 
derly exhorted them “ to be quiet, and 
to mind their own business, and to 
work with their own hands ;” 1 Thess. 
iv. 11. But it seems the exhortation, 
and the example of Paul himself when 
there (1 Thess. ii. 9), had not been 
effectual in inducing them to be in- 
dustrious. It became, therefore, ne- 
cessary to use the strong language 
of command, as he does here, and to 
require that if they would not work, 
thechurch should withdraw from them. 
What was the original cause of their 
idleness, is not known. There seems 
no reason, however, to doubt that it 
was much increased by their expecta- 
tion that the Saviour would soon ap- 
pear, and that the world would soon 
come to anend. If this was to be so, 
of what use would it be to labour? 
Why strive to accumulate property 
with reference to the wants of a family, 
or to a day of sickness, or old age ? 
Why should a man build a house that 
was soon to be burnt up, or why buy 
a farm which he was soon to leave? 
The effect of the expectation of the 
speedy appearing of the Lord Jesus 
has always been to induce men to 
neglect their worldly affairs, and to 
lead idle lives. Man, naturally dis- 
posed to be idle, wants the stimulus of 
hope that he is labouring for the future 
welfare of himself, for his family, or 
for society, nor will he labour if he 
believes that the Saviour is about to 
appear. {Jn the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; see Notes on 1 Cor. v. 
4. G That ye withdraw yourselves ; 
Notes on 1 Tim. vi. 5. This is the 
true notion of Christian discipline. 
It is not primarily that of cutting a 
man off, or denouncing him, or excom- 
municating him; it is that of with- 
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7 For yourselves know how 
ye ought to follow us: for we be- 
haved not ourselves disorderly 


drawing from him. We cease to have 
fellowship with him. We do not re- 
gard him any longer as a Christian 
brother. We separate from him. We 
do not seek to affect him in any other 
respect; we do not injure his name or 
standing as a man, or hold him up to 
reprobation ; we do not follow him with 
denunciation or a spirit of revenge ; 
we simply cease to recognise him as a 
Christian brother, when he shows that 
he is no longer worthy to be regarded 
assuch. We do not deliver him over 
to the civil arm; we do not inflict 
any positive punishment on him; we 
leave him unmolested in all his rights 
as a citizen, a man, 2 neighbour, a 
husband, a father, and simply say 
that he is no longer one of us asa 
Christian. How different is this from 
excommunication, as it has been com- 
monly understood! How different 
from the anathemas fulminated by the 
Papacy, and the delivering of the 
heretic over tothecivil power! § From 
every brother that walketh disorderly ; 
comp. Notes, 1 Cor. v. 11—13. A 
“disorderly walk’’ denotes conduct 
that is in any way contrary to the rules 
of Christ. The proper idea of the 
word used here (araxrws), is that of 
soldiers who do not keep the ranks ; 
who are regardless of order ; and then 
who are irregular in any way. The 
word would include any violation of 
the rules of Christ on any subject. 
{ And not after the tradition which 
ye received of us. According to the 
doctrine which we delivered to you; 
see Noteson chap.ii. 15. This shows 
that by the word “tradition” the apos- 
tle did not mean unwritten doctrines 
handed down from one to another, for 
he evidently alludes to what he had 
himself taught them, and his directior 
is not that that should be handed 
down by them, but that they should 
obey it. 

%. For yourselves know how ye 
ought to follow us. You know what 
you should do in order to imitate us. 
q For we behaved not ourselves dis- 
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8 Neither did we eat any man’s { 


bread for nought; but wrought! you, this we commanded you, that 
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10 For even when we were with 


¢with labour and travail night |¢ if any would not work, neither 
and day, that we might not be! should he eat. 


chargeable to any of you: 


11 For we hear that there are 


9 Not because we have not)some which walk among you dis- 


power, > but to make ourselves an 
ensample unto you to follow us. 


@ Ac.18.3 ; 20.34. 6 1 Co.9.6, 


orderly among you; see Notes on 1 
Thess. ii. 10. 

8. Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought. We were not 
supported in idleness at the expense 
of others. We gave a fair equivalent 
for all that we received, and, in fact, 
laboured for our own support; see 
Notes on 1 Thess. ii. 9. 

9. Not because we have not power, 
&c. ; see Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 6, 12, 14. 

10. For even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you. It 
would seem from this that the evil of 
which the apostle here complains had 
begun to operate even when he was 
with them. There were those who 
were disposed to be idle, and who 
needed the solemn command of an 
apostle to induce them to labour. 
q That tf any would not work, nei- 
ther should he eat. That is, at the 
public expense. They should not be 


supported by the church. This was a_ 
maxim among the Jews (see Wetstein, ; do. 
tn loc.), and the same sentiment may | 


be found in Homer, Demosthenes, 
and Pythagoras; see Grotius, in loc. 
The maxim is founded in obvious jus- 
tice, and is in accordance with the 
great law under which our Creator 
has placed us; Gen. iii. 19. That law, 
in the circumstances, was benevolent, 
and it should be our aim to carry it 
out in reference to ourselves and to 
others. The law here laid down by the 
apostle extends to all who are able 
to work for a living, and who will not 
do it, and binds us noé to contribute 
to their support if they will not la- 
cour for it. It should be regarded 
as extending (1.) to the members of 
a church—who, though poor, should 
not be supported by their brethren, 
unless they are willing to work in any 


orderly, working not atall, but are 
busy-bodies. 4 


way they can for their own mainten- 
ance. (2.) To those who beg from 
door to door, who should never be as- 
sisted unless they are willing to dc 
all they can do for their own support. 
No one can be justified in assisting a 
lazy man. Inno possible circumstan- 
ces are we to contribute to foster in- 
dolence. A man might as properly 
help to maintain open vice. 

11. For we hear. It is not known 
in what way this was made known to 
Paul, whether by Timothy, or by some 
other one. He had no doubt of its 
truth, and he seems to have been pre- 
pared to believe it the more readily 
from what he saw when he was among 
them. | Which walk disorderly ; 
Notes, ver.6. {| But are busy-bodies; 
comp. Notes, 1 Tim. v. 13; 1 Pet. iv. 
15. That is, they meddled with the 
affairs of others—a thing which they 
who have nothing of their own to busy 
themselves about will be very likely to 
The apostle had seen that there 
was a tendency to this when he was in 
Thessalonica, and hence he had com- 
manded them to “do their own busi- 
ness ;” 1 Thess. iv. 11. The injunc- 
tion, it seems, had availed little, for 
there is no class of persons who will 
so little heed good counsel as those 
who have a propensity to intermeddle 
with the affairs of others. One of the 
indispensable things to check this is, 
that each one should have enough to 
do himself; and one of the most pest- 
iferous of all persons is he who has 
nothing to do but to look after the af- 
fairs of his neighbours. In times of 
affliction and want, we should be ready 
to lend our aid. At other times, we 
should feel that he can manage his 
own affairs as well as we can do it 
for him ; or if he cannot, it is his busi- 
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12 Now them that are such we| 14 And if any man obey no! 
command and exhort by our Lord| our word by 2 this epistle, note 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness| that man, and have ¢ no company 
nee work, * and eat their own| with him, that he may be ashamed 

read. 

13 But ye, brethren, ! be not eso Cael aR AR Pet 


" i 2 or. signify that man by an episil 
6 weary in well doing. Matt. 18.17; ver. 6 
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ness, not ours. The Greek word used 
occurs only here, and in 1Tim. v. 13 ; 
comp. Notes on Phil. ii. 4. 

12. Now them that are such we 
command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus, dc. A more solemn command 
and appeal to do what he had before 
enjoined on all of them; 1 Thess. iv. 
Ll ; see Notes on that verse. 

13. But ye, brethren, be not weary 
in well-doing. Marg., faint not. The 
Greek means, properly, to turn out a 
coward ; then to be faint-hearted, to 
despond. ‘The idea is, that they were 
not to be discouraged from doing good 
to the truly worthy and deserving by 
the idleness and improper conduct of 
aome who asked theirassistance. They 
were, indeed, shiftless and worthless. 
They would not labour; they spent 
their time in intermeddling with the 
concerns oftheir neighbours, and they 
depended for their support on the 
charity of others. The tendency of 
this, as all persons feel who have ever 
been applied to by such persons for 
aid, is, to indispose us to do good to 
any. We almost insensibly feel that 
all who ask for aid are of the same 
character ; or, not being able to dis- 
criminate, we close our hands alike 
against all, Against this the apostle 
would guard us, and he says that 
though there may be many such per- 
sons, and though we may find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish the worthy from 
the unworthy, we should not become 
so disheartened as not to give at all. 
Nor should we be weary though the 
applications for assistance are frequent. 
They are indeed frequent. God de- 
signs that they should be. But the 
effect should not be to dishearten us, 
orto make us weary in well-doing, 
but to fill us with gratitude—for it is 
a privilege to be permitted to do good. 
It is the great distinguishing charac- 
teristic of God that he always does 


good. It wasthat which marked the 
character of the Redeemer, that he 
‘went about doing good ;”’ and when- 
ever God gives us the opportunity 
and the means of doing good, it should 
be to us an occasion of special thanks- 
giving. A man ought to become 
‘“‘weary”’ of everything else sooner 
than of evincing benevolence; comp. 
Notes on Gal. vi. 10. 

14. And if any man obey not our 
word by this epistle. Marg., or signify 
that man by anepistle. According to 
the marginal reading this would mean 
“signify, mark out, or designate that 
man to me by an epistle.” The dif- 
ference is merely whether we unite 
the words “ by the epistle ’ with what 
goes before, or what follows. The 
Greek would admit of either construc- 
tion (Winer, p. 93), but it seems to 
me that the construction in the text 
is the correct one, for (1.) the require- 
ment was to proceed to discipline such 
a man by withdrawing from him ; (2.) 
in order to do this it was not neces- 
sary that the case should be made 
known to Paul, for there was no sup- 
posable difficulty in it, and the effect 
would be only needless delay; (3.) 
Paul regarded the right of discipline 
as residing in the church itself, and 
did not require that cases should be 
referred to him to determine; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. v. 2—4, (4.) Though 
the Greek will admit of either con- 
struction, yet it rather favours this ; 
see Oldhhausen, inloc. | Note that 
man. The word here used, means to 
mark ; to sign; to note with marks ; 
and the idea is, set such a mark upon 
him that he shall be shunned ; that 
is, withdraw aJl Christian fellowship 
from him. & And have no company 
with him. The Greek word here means, 
to mix up together ; then to mingle 
together with; to have intercourse 
with. The idea is. that they werenot 
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15 Yet count Aim not as an 
enemy, but admonish fim as a 
brother. ¢ 
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with mine own hand, whichis the 
| token in every epistle: so I write. 
18 The ¢ grace of our Lord Je- 


16 Now the Lord © ot peace | sus Christ de with youall. Amen. 
himself give you peace always| The second epistle to the Thes- 
by all means. The Lord de with! salonians was written from 

ou all. Athens, 

17 The salutation ¢ of Paul! , 241620. 1 Cosa. 
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to mingle with him as a Christian bro- | discipline as the New Testament re- 
ther, or as one of their own number. | quires. There all is kind, and gentle, 
They were not to show that they re- | though firm; the offender is a man 
garded him as a worthy member of , and a brother still ; he is to be follow- 
the church, or as having a claim to its | ed with tender sympathy and prayer, 
privileges. The extent of their discip- | and the hearts and the arms of the 
line was, that they were to withdraw | Christian brotherhood are to be open 
from him; see Notes on ver. 6, and | to receive him again when he gives 
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Matt. xviii. 17 ; comp. 2 John 10, 11. 
15. Yet count him not as anenemy, 
but admonish him as a brother. This 
shows the true spirit in which discip- 
line is to be administered in the Chris- 
tian church. We are not to deal 
with a man as an adversary over whom 
we are to seek to gain a victory, but 
as an erring brother—a brother still, 
though he errs. There was necessity 
for this caution. There is great dan- 
ger that when we undertake the work 
of discipline we shall forget that he 
who is the subject of it is a brother, 
and that we shall regard and treat 
him as an enemy. Such is human 
nature. We set ourselves in array 
against him. We cut him off as one 
who is unworthy to walk with us. We 
triumph over him, and consider him at 
once as an enemy of the church, and 
as having lost all claim to its sympa- 
thies. We abandon him tothe tender 
mercies of a cold and unfeeling world, 
and let him take his course. Perhaps 
we follow him with anathemas, and 
hold him up as unworthy the confi- 
dence ofmankind. Now all thisis en- 
tirely unlike the method and aim of 


any evidence of repenting. 

16. Now the Lord of peace. The 
Lord who alone can impart peace ; 
see Notes on Rom. xv. 33 ; 1 Cor. xiy. 
| 33; Heb. xiii. 20 ; John xiv. 27. 

17. The salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand; Notes, 1 Cor. xvi. 21, 
{ Which is the token in every epistle, 
Gr., sign. Thatis, this signature is a 
sign or proof of the genuineness of the 
epistle; comp. Notes on Gal. vi. 11. 
q@ So I write. Referring, probably, 
to some mark or method which Paul 
had of signing his name, which was 
well known, and which would easily be 
recognised by them. 

| 18. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
| 


Christ be with you all; Notes, Rom. 
xvi. 20. 

From the subscription to this epistle, 
it purports to have been “ written 
from Athens.” This is probably in. 
correct, as there is reason to think 
that it was written from Corinth. See 
the Introduction. At all events, this 
subscription is of no authority. See 
Notes at the end of the Epistles to 


| the Romans and 1 Corinthians. 


